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A  Good  Example 

I  recently  arrived  in  Korea  and  found  that  we  are  without  a  subscription  to  THE 
LINK.  Correct  our  loss  by  arranging  for  15  subscriptions  and  sending  the  bill. 
— Ch    (Capt)    William   E.    Foreman,    I    Corps    (Group)    Artillery,    APO    US 
Forces  96202. 

Outstanding  Tribute 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  you  and  the  editorial  staff  of  THE 
LINK  for  the  outstanding  tribute  paid  to  our  daughter,  Joan  Staley.  The  cover 
picture  of  her  on  the  February  issue  of  THE  LINK  has  caused  quite  a  stir. 
Joan  and  Jean  join  me  in  a  great  big  THANK  YOU. 

—Chaplain  (Lt  Col)  James  K.  McConchie,  Staff  Chaplain,  Hq.  XV  U.S. 
Army  Corps.  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  CaHf.  94129, 

Wishes  to  Subscribe 

When  I  was  in  the  armed  forces  my  life  was  greatly  blessed  by  the  ministry 
of  THE  LINK  at  my  varied  duty  stations.  Therefore  I  was  wondering  if  you 
could  possibly  send  me  each  month  a  copy  to  my  home  here  in  Massachusetts. 

— Richard  H.   McKay,   117  Chapman  St.,  Watertown  72,  Mass. 
(Indeed,  we  can — and  will.  Cost:  $2.50  per  year  for  single  copy.) 

April   Cover 

The  cover  for  the  April  LINK  is  beautiful.  Congratulations. 
— Mrs.  S.  D.  Stabler,  4952  Kingsley  Dr.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Christian  Citizen 


By  Raymond  M.  Veh 


WHEN  sorely  beset  by  his 
enemies  the  Apostle  Paul 
saved  himself  from  dire  punishment 
by  claiming  his  rights  as  a  Roman 
citizen.  The  whole  power  of  the 
mighty  Roman  empire  in  Paul  s  day 
united  to  protect  its  citizens. 

Other  nations  have  followed 
Rome's  lead  in  this  matter  and  to- 
day the  great  nations  of  the  earth 
protect  their  citizens  wherever  they 
may  be.  If  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  in  trouble  or  danger  in  a 
foreign  country,  he  has  only  to  ap- 
peal to  the  United  States  consul  of 
that  country,  to  be  given  protection. 

Back  of  citizenship  and  back  of 
government  is  law:  that  same  old 
law  with  few  changes  but  various 
interpretations,  which  was  given  by 
God  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  Fun- 
damental law  grants  religious  liberty 
and  freedom  of  thought  and  de- 
mands obedience  and  loyalty.  In  our 
modem  day  it  demands  even  more, 
such  as  the  observance  of  imiversal 
brotherhood  and  a  firm,  free  devo- 


tion to  the  vital  welfare  of  mankind 
that  is  worldwide  in  its  scope. 

Walter  Myers  has  said  that  a  true 
Christian  citizen  proves  his  devotion 
to  his  country  by  contributing  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  citizens.  There- 
fore, the  greatest  patriot  is  the  one 
with  the  broadest  sympathies,  the 
one  who  does  the  most  in  their  be- 
half. 

Read  again  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  Christian  citizenship 
makes  the  heart  reach  out  in  the 
spirit  of  world  brotherhood.  A  Chris- 
tian must  be  a  worldwide  patriot, 
working  for  the  good  of  mankind 
everywhere. 

This  view  of  citizenship  makes  a 
difference  in  the  way  one  acts.  In 
fact,  it  often  seems  as  though  one 
who  accepts  this  view  has  Htde 
patriotism,  for  he  must  take  a  stand 
against  laws  or  situations  that  would 
harm  humanity,  even  though  that 
humanity  appears  to  have  little  in- 
terest in  such  laws  and  conditions. 

We  hve  in  what  we  caU  a  Chris- 
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tian  nation.  We  do  not  mean  that 
everyone  in  it  is  Christian.  We  mean, 
rather,  that  our  government  and 
society  are  carried  on  in  harmony 
vdth  the  principles  taught  by  Christ. 
In  general  its  laws  are  made  for 
the  good  of  everyone.  The  purpose 
of  government  is  to  help  everyone 
to  live  life  at  its  best.  We  then,  must 
learn  what  land  of  persons  we  must 
be  in  order  to  be  good  citizens. 

1.  The  Christian  citizen  casts  a 
ballot,  a  conscientious  ballot,  in 
every  election.  The  right  to  vote 
has  cost  the  blood  and  the  tears, 
the  toils  and  the  sacrifices  of  a  mul- 
titude that  no  man  can  number.  A 
wonderful  thing  is  the  ballot — a 
blood-stained  and  tear-stained  piece 
of  paper,  baptized  in  prayers  and 
sacrifices.  Had  it  a  voice  it  could 
speak  of  a  thousand  struggles  in 
which  brave  men  fought  for  the 
privilege  of  using  it. 

Your  ballot  is  yourself.  So  sacred 
a  thing  is  the  ballot  that  in  Switzer- 
land, in  many  respects  the  ideal  re- 
public, the  ballots  are  cast  in  the 
churches.  If  we  but  reaHzed  the  cost 
and  the  meaning  of  this  act  of  vot- 
ing we  would  lift  it  out  of  a  purely 
material  realm  into  a  spiritual  realm 
and  regard  it  as  a  religious  act. 

What  power  one  ballot  can  ex- 
ert! One  electoral  vote  once  decided 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
One  vote  has  decided  the  choice 
of  congressmen  and  senators  and 
governors  of  states,  and  determined 
the  making  of  laws  for  a  nation's 
conduct. 

The  suicide  of  democracy  is  in- 
difference. A  democracy  will  not 
work  itself.  It  has  to  be  worked. 


And  we  must  remember  in  a  de- 
mocracy every  man,  regardless  of 
color  or  creed,  is  entitled  to  vote. 

2.  The  Christian  citizen  pays  his 
fair  share  of  taxes.  There  are  people 
who  would  scorn  the  thought  of 
stealing  who  think  that  to  get  the 
better  of  Uncle  Sam  is  something 
to  boast  about;  to  evade  tax  obli- 
gations a  shrewd  performance;  to 
cheat  a  fellowman  is  rank  dishon- 
esty, but  to  cheat  the  government 
\s  an  exploit. 

A  man  owes  it  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  his  neighbor  to  deal  honestly  in 
this  matter.  A  tax  dodger  is  just  as 
much  a  thief  as  is  the  man  who  puts 
his  hand  in  the  treasury  of  city  or 
state  or  nation  and  steals  there- 
from. 

Jesus  did  his  practical  duties  as  a 
citizen.  He  considered  it  not  below 
his  dignity  to  bear  his  share  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  land  in  which  he  dwelt. 
He  paid  the  temple  tax.  He  had  no 
property  or  he  would  have  paid  the 
taxes  on  that.  When  the  Sadducees 
asked  him  about  the  payment  of 
taxes,  his  answer  was,  "Do  your 
duty  to  the  state.  Render  to  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and  to 
God  the  things  that  are  God's." 

3.  The  Christian  citizen  renders 
obedience  to  the  laws.  The  question 
of  lawlessness  is  the  most  important 
question  before  the  American  peo- 
ple today.  For  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try are  the  protection  of  our  life 
and  loved  ones  and  the  guarantee 
of  the  perpetuity  of  our  country. 
No  civilization  can  endure  which 
permits  the  laws  of  the  land  to  be 
trampled  upon. 

A    fundamental    reason    for    the 
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reign  of  lawlessness  is  the  over-em- 
phasis of  our  liberty  and  rights  in 
America.  If  you  do  not  like  the  law, 
break  it. 

We  need  to  develop  a  militant 
sentiment  against  lawlessness.  Other- 
wise the  end  can  be  foretold  as 
readily  as  can  the  destination  of  the 
driftwood  above  Niagara  Falls.  There 
will  be  such  disorders  as  will  ter- 
rify the  world.  Such  a  climax  as 
humanity  has  never  known.  If  the 
people  have  chmbed  high  their  fall 
will  be  fearful  in  proportion. 

In  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
bay  where  the  Mayflower  was 
moored  they  have  reared  a  colossal 
statue.  On  the  four  comers  of  the 
pedestal  repose  four  figures  repre- 
senting freedom,  education,  moral- 
ity, and  law.  But  above  these  stands 
erect  the  gigantic  figure  of  Faith. 
With  one  hand  she  grasps  an  open 
Bible,  with  the  other  she  points 
the  nation  up  to  God.  That  figure, 
holding  an  open  Bible  and  pointing 
the  nation  up  to  God,  is  true  to  the 
spirit  of  the  men  who  founded  the 
repubhc  in  Christian  faith  and  in 
devotion  to  God.  Only  as  America 
remains  true  to  her  American  her- 
itage and  Christian  principles  will 
she  stand  intact  and   strong. 

4.  The  Christian  citizen  strives  to 
perfect  Americas  promise.  In  many 
ways,  this  is  the  most  vital  thing  a 
person  can  do.  A  true  Christian  citi- 
zen is  no  more  blind  to  the  prob- 
lems within  his  country  than  he  is  to 
the  problems  of  other  cotmtries.  He 
sees  that  these  problems  can  be  cor- 
rected in  the  hght  of  the  Word  of 
God  as  foimd  in  the  Bible  and  by 


Christian  deeds  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Christian  patriotism  is  a  love  of 
country  that  has  an  awareness  of 
other  lands.  It  is  not  isolationist,  it 
is  a  calm,  positive  appreciation  of 
God's  many  blessings.  It  is  not  rabid; 
it  is  humble,  prayerful,  and  sincere. 
Only  through  true  Christian  citizen- 
ship can  we  do  our  best  to  develop 
the  promise  of  America. 

Am  I  using  my  citizenship  as  a 
Christian  to  strengthen  the  moral 
force  of  my  nation?  Is  America 
stronger  or  weaker  because  of  me? 
With  G.  Linnaeus  Banks  we  need 
to  say: 

I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 

For  those  whose  hearts  are  true, 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles   above 
me. 
And  awaits  my  spirit,  too; 
For  the  wrongs  that  need  resistance. 
For  the  cause  that  needs  assistance. 
For  the  future  in  the   distance. 
And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 

Fulfilling  this  challenge,  we  can 
echo  the  exultant  shout  of  the  apos- 
tle Paul  when  he  stood  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  "I,  v^th  aU  good  con- 
science, have  used  my  citizenship  for 
God  until  this  day."  ■  ■ 


NOT  WISHING  TO  CHEAT 

A  woman  observer  was  sitting  near  a 
putting  green  when  two  golfers  appeared 
over  a  rise  of  ground  following  long 
approach  shots.  One  of  the  men  searched 
15  minutes  for  his  ball — ^in  vain. 
Woman:  Pardon  me,  but  would  it  be 
cheating  if  I  told  you  where  it  is? 
— Young  People. 


By  Ivan  Michaelson  Czap 


Mr.  Czap,  an  authority  on  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  re- 
ports on  the  new  wave  of 
religious  persecution  in  Russia 


THOSE  who  have  read  the  issues 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Moscow 
Patriarchate  for  the  past  two  years, 
have  noted  that  hardly  anyone  in 
the  Soviet  Union  can  really  know 
which  bishop  heads  which  diocese. 

For  example:  a  bishop  conse- 
crated May  13,  1963,  as  Hierarch 
of  Omsk,  let  us  say,  has,  by  the  end 
of  May,  been  transferred  to  TverskI 

These  sudden  transfers  are  not 
obHged  by  Soviet  laws.  They  are 
the  desperate  acts  of  an  almost  help- 
less church  in  a  bitter  struggle  for 
survival,  vainly  seeking  to  protect 
certain  bishops  by  moving  them 
from  one  diocese  to  another,  even 
as  often  as  three  or  four  times   a 
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year!  Orthodox  bishops  have  become 
wanderers  and  "itinerants." 

What  Is  a  Bishop? 

With  wry  humor,  it  is  reported 
that  when  the  question  is  asked  in 
the  U.S.S.R.,  "What  is  a  bishop?" 
the  answer  is,  "An  itinerant  who 
stays  temporarily  in  a  bishop's  resi- 
dence." 

"Does  the  Chief-Comrade  like 
bishops?" 

"Oh,  no!  But  it  is  so  practical. 
Bishops  can  easily  be  watched  in 
Moscow,  and  they  are  also  handy 
for  instructions  for  their  travels  to 
capitahst  countries." 

There  are  a  number  of  bishops 


who  freely  move  about  outside  the 
U.S.S.R.  They  are  regularly  re- 
ported in  the  non-Soviet  press.  These 
bishops  travel  with  "secretaries,"  to 
put  it  kindly,  who  never  leave  the 
bishop  companionless. 

While  some  bishops  are  traveling 
abroad,  what's  happening  in  the 
diocese  behind  the  Iron  Curtain? 

Every  serious  documentation  and 
study  proves  that  the  parishes  and 
their  faithful,  the  monasteries  and 
monastics,  the  seminaries  and  their 
students,  are  grievously  repressed, 
and  the  properties  and  men  are 
often  abused  and  diverted  to  other 
uses. 

But  let's  return  to  the  "itinerant" 
bishops:  first,  to  those  lacking  exit 
visas  who  cannot  travel  beyond 
U.S.S.R.  borders. 

In  1961,  to  protect  the  priests  who 
were  persecuted  by  town  and  village 
Soviets  when  they  recommended 
students  to  a  seminary,  the  Patri- 
arch changed  the  regulations  for 
seminary  entry.  Parochial  approval 
is  no  longer  required;  instead,  the 
recommendations  are  given  by  the 
diocesan  bishop.  Since  this  device 
was  put  into  efiFect,  many  diocesans 
have  been  removed  from  the  grasp 
of  the  local  Soviets  after  only  a  few 
months'  residence.  Long  before  their 
activities  can  be  chronicled,  the 
bishops  are  re-installed  in  dioceses  a 
thousand  miles  away! 

A  Losing  Battle 

Nonetheless,  the  battle  for  reli- 
gion in  the  U.S.S.R.  seems  to  be  a 
losing   one. 

Because  parish  clergy  can  rarely, 
if  ever,  be  assigned  from  one  parish 


to  another  (Soviets  simply  refuse 
travel  permits),  this  new  approach, 
of  transferring  bishops,  has  protected 
the  more  numerous  priests  from  be- 
coming "sitting  duck"  targets.  By 
the  expedient  of  swiftly  sending  a 
bishop  from  a  diocese  in  the  South 
to  a  distant  one  in  the  East,  let's 
say,  separating  him  by  thousands 
of  versts  from  local  police,  the 
church  can  occasionally  save  from 
imprisonment  a  bishop  who  other- 
wise would  be  a  sacrifice  to  the  state. 

A  transfer  of  a  different  kind 
(forced  by  atheists  whose  rights  to 
government  offices  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  exclusive),  was  recently 
brought  to  light.  In  Middle  Asia, 
Bishop  Hermogen  (Golubeff)  dared 
write  a  letter  to  the  local  paper 
which  has  issued  ink-floods  of  abu- 
sive atheist  propaganda  and  pub- 
lished shocking  lies  about  tlie  church 
and  religion.  The  editor  refused  to 
print  the  letter;  the  church's  side 
was  not  available  to  the  readers.  Re- 
fashioned into  a  Poslaniye  (a  Dio- 
cesan Epistle),  the  letter  was  read 
by  courageous  priests  from  their 
pulpits. 

Within  a  day,  every  one  of  them 
was  "visited"  by  Soviet  oflBcials!  The 
dreadful  consequences  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  "visited"  priests 
does  not  appear  anywhere.  How- 
ever, it  was  reported  that  as  soon  as 
high  officials  in  Moscow  requested 
the  deposition  of  Bishop  Hermogen, 
he  was  withdrawn  instantly  by  the 
Patriarchate! 

That  was  in  1961!  Not  a  word 
has  been  learned  of  his  fate  since 
then. 


Trumped-up  Charges 

Recently,  Bishop  Job  (of  Kazan) 
and  Bishop  Andrei  (of  Chernigov) 
were  tried  and  condemned  in  Soviet 
courts  on  trumped-up  charges. 
About  the  same  time,  several  gov- 
ernment departments  reaffirmed  a 
generation-old  decree  which  forbade 
persons  under  eighteen  to  study  re- 
ligion or  attend  a  church  service! 
Kuroyedov,  atheist  chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Church  Affairs  of  the 
Soviet  Council  of  Ministers,  ordered 
all  children  of  school  age  who  had 
been  helping  at  church  services  as 
acolytes,  or  altar  boys,  removed. 

An  earher  court  decision  about 
the  constitutional  "rights  to  reli- 
gious worship"  had  determined  that 
children  under  eighteen  were  ex- 
cluded because  they  were  not  "per- 
sons," but  wards  of  the  government. 
What  is  striking  about  the  decree's 
reissuance  is,  that  it  was  not  di- 
rected at  those  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  but  was  aimed  at  parish 
priests  with  accompanying  threats  of 
criminal  responsibility  and  punish- 
ment should  the  decree  be  flouted. 
Proof  enough  would  be  found  in  the 
mere  presence  of  children  in  any 
church!  Thus,  every  parish  priest  has 
been  traduced  into  becoming  a 
policeman-prosecutor,  with  himself 
as  victim. 

It  comes  with  no  surprise,  there- 
fore, that  last  year  a  priest  was 
sentenced  to  eight  years  imprison- 
ment for  baptizing  a  child,  who 
later  died.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
water  used  at  baptism  may  have 
hastened  the  death. 

Every  priest  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
taxed   81%   of  his   income! 
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A  workman  who  devotes  even 
one  day's  work  on  any  church 
premises  is  forced,  by  administrative 
order,  to  pay  taxes  at  the  rate  of 
81%  of  all  his  iacome  for  the  entire 
month! 

*Xetter  Plea"  to  U.N. 

On  January  30,  1964,  in  England 
a  Service  of  Intercession  for  the 
suflFering  and  persecuted  churches  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  was  held. 

At  that  assembly  of  prayers  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  in  place  of  a  ser- 
mon, Fr.  V.  Rodzianko  read  a  plea 
on  behalf  of  a  dwindled  group  of 
36  monks  (reduced  from  140  in 
three  years)  of  the  Pochaev  Monas- 
tery, protesting  the  criminally  re- 
pressive measures  which  closed  that 
revered,  holy  place.  The  callous  acts 
by  Soviet  officials  (with  names  of 
both  victims  and  oppressors  given) 
were  detailed  in  the  pleas;  Fr. 
Rodzianko's  comments  were  broad- 
cast to  the  world  over  BBC. 

The  "letter-plea"  had  been  secret- 
ly smuggled  out  of  the  U.S.S.R.  It 
was  addressed  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  N.  Khrushchev. 

The  tragic  letter  has  already  been 
printed  in  the  free  world,  and  the 
names  of  police  and  militia,  as  well 
as  the  famfly  and  monastic  names  of 
the  martyrs  have  been  published  in 
a  number  of  periodicals.  The  letter 
describes  the  three-year  reign  of 
terror  at  the  Pochaev  Monastery,  or- 
dered from  police  headquarters  of 
the  town  of  Pochaev,  and  by  the 
military  overseer  of  the  district  gov- 
ernment at  Ternopol. 

To   state  the  oppression  briefly: 


"controls"  of  passports  and  identity 
cards  were  conducted  daily,  not  only 
in  the  communal  areas  of  the  mon- 
astery but  also  in  monastic  cells, 
even  though  they  disrupted  religious 
services  and  prayers.  "Examinations" 
were  ordered  for  all  hours,  day  and 
night.  On  holy  days,  identity  papers 
were  checked  not  once,  but  twice 
daily.  Everyday,  under  the  pretext 
that  it  was  a  health  measiure,  "medi- 
cal teams"  examined  the  monks.  The 
results  were  remarkable:  monastics 
faithfully  discharging  their  work 
duties  were  found  to  be  so  weak  as 
to  require  immobilization  in  distant 
hospitals!  They  were  forthwith  re- 
moved. 

Other  monks  were  denounced  as 
potential  "carriers  of  disease,"  and 
were  committed  to  institutes  for 
contagious  diseases.  The  monks  who 
protested  the  examinations  were  im- 
mediately "tested"  and  declared  in 
need  of  psychiatric  treatment. 

Pilgrims  found  on  sacred  grounds 
were  searched  and  their  identities  re- 
corded; then  they  were  packed  into 
trucks  and  driven  300  kilometers  to 
wooded  areas  where  they  were 
dumped  with  the  warning  that  if 
they  were  ever  again  found  near 
Pochaev,  they  would  be  locked  up 
for  five  years  on  vagrancy  charges. 

23  Pronounced  111 

The  number  of  monks  at  Pochaev 
dropped  from  140  in  1961  to  36  in 
1962.  But,  the  letter  continues,  "a 
new  medical  examination  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Pochaev  Monastery" 
was  announced  for  August  24,  1962. 
At  that  time,  twenty-three  of  the 
thirty-six  were  pronounced  ill  and 


in  need  of  "strict  care" — al- 
though, as  the  letter  writer  pa- 
thetically assures,  every  one  of  the 
twenty-three  was  in  full  health,  and 
able  to  carry  on  his  monastic  duty. 
Not  a  single  one  of  those  monks  had 
complained  that  he  needed  or  de- 
sired medical  attention. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  explain  that 
these  detailed  facts  had  been  made 
known  to  the  Patriarch  in  Moscow, 
as  well  as  locally  to  Bishop  Gregory 
of  Ternopol,  "but  all  the  hierarchs 
are  bound  hand  and  foot  and  are 
powerless." 

On  the  other  hand,  after  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  hegumen  of  the 
monastery,  the  church  authorities 
were  forced  to  agree  to  the  naming 
of  Archimandrite  Vladislav  as  head 
of  the  monastery,  "even  though  he  is 
unfit  for  the  monastic  way  of  life 
and  is  submissive  to  the  illegal,  op- 
pressive measures  of  the  authorities, 
whose  aim  is  to  drive  all  the  monks 
out  of  the  monastery." 

The  letter  ends  with  the  tragic 
appeal;  "Help  us!  Give  us  the 
chance  to  save  this  Holy  Place!" 

Forbids   Religious  Education 

The  fundamental  law  of  the 
Soviet  Union  forbids  giving  religious 
education  or  training  to  those  under 
eighteen  years  of  age.  They  may 
not  even  "experience  religion"  by 
going  to  Liturgies  or  other  church 
services.  Until  that  eighteenth  year, 
atheists  have  an  exclusive  right  to 
teach  the  young.  Section  124  of 
the  1936  Constitution  guarantees  to 
the  government,  whose  avowed  aim 
is  the  obliteration  of  the  church  and 
all  religions,  rights  of  anti-religious 
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teachings  and  atheistic  propaganda: 
this  right  is  fully  made  use  of,  im- 
plemented strongly  by  all  the  agen- 
cies of  government. 

That  very  same  section  denies  to 
the  church  and  faithful  any  right  to 
answer  the  propaganda.  Denies  any 
opportunity  to  present  either  a 
printed  or  spoken  defense  to  the 
calumnies  against  religion  w^hich 
regularly  appear  in  the  government- 
controlled  press. 

4  Seminaries  Closed 

What  of  seminaries?  In  the  past 
three  years,  four  theological  sem- 
inaries were  closed  by  the  atheists. 
But,  the  church  cannot  protest  the 
closing  to  the  press.  It  doesn't  even 
report  when  or  how  a  seminary  has 
been  shut  down.  It  can  only  note  the 
fact  by  indirection.  For  example,  in 
the  last  (April,  1964)  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate 
only  four  seminaries  were  named 
and  the  addresses  given.  (The  "rea- 
son" for  printing  them  is  so  that 
would-be  seminarians  know  where 
to  apply.)  But,  eight  seminaries 
were  listed  in  1961! 

Inside  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Journal  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate 
has  a  limited  circulation.  Its  readers 
are  bishops,  some  of  the  clergy,  and, 
of  course,  the  government  "guardi- 
ans" of  the  press  and  censors.  The 
Journal  cannot  be  placed  on  maga- 
zine racks  or  at  candle  stands  in 
any  of  the  churches;  nor  is  it  dis- 
played in  book  stores.  Less  than 
2,000  copies  of  the  Journal  (issued 
twelve  times  a  year)  are  available 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  those 
can  be  had  only  at  diocesan  head- 
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quarters.  But,  over  ten  times  that 
number  is  mailed  to  the  United 
States,  Europe  and  other  free-world 
areas. 

A  naive  reader  abroad  might  well 
conclude  that  there  is  no  religious 
persecution  in  that  "worker's  para- 
dise"— only  praise  for  the  govern- 
ment and  its  leaders  is  printed.  Not 
a  single  word  against  the  govern- 
ment has  been  written  in  protest! 
Why  not? 

The  clear  answer  is:  that  it  was 
only  in  1944,  after  outside  pres- 
sures (including  those  from  the 
U.S.A.)  and  certain  internal  propa- 
ganda considerations  that  the  gov- 
ernment allowed  the  presses  to  be 
used  for  the  Journal  at  aU.  You  can 
decide  for  yourself  how  quickly  that 
monolith  could  cancel  the  permis- 
sion! Can  anyone  doubt  why  at  least 
half  the  pages  are  regularly  devoted 
to  government-sponsored  world- 
peace  and  other  movements? 

40   Monasteries    Exist 

For  further  statistics:  when  Patri- 
arch Alexis  applied  for  member- 
ship in  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  he  submitted  figures  (re- 
quired for  application)  on  the  num- 
ber of  dioceses,  churches  and  in- 
stitutions. The  release  is  revealing. 
Government  records  had  already 
shown  that,  in  1951,  there  were 
100  monasteries  in  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
1959,  remarking  the  failure  of  their 
atheistic  propaganda,  Soviet  officials 
complained  that  there  still  were  69 
monasteries.  Two  years  later,  the 
Patriarch  (sadly,  we  must  believe) 
listed  only  40  monasteries  and  con- 
vents as  still  in  existence! 


Since  those  figures  were  compiled 
in  1961,  there  have  been  heavy  addi- 
tional losses. 

In  all,  since  the  fall  of  1961,  more 
than  2,500  churches  have  been 
closed  or  converted  to  secular  uses. 

10,450  Churches  Closed 

A  broad  compass  of  figures,  re- 
ported by  Professor  Olivier  Clement, 
gives  the  nimiber  as  10,450  churches 
closed  in  the  five  years  since  1959! 
Counting  those  in  conquered  satel- 
lites and  those  opened  during  the 
German  occupation,  he  concluded 
that  there  were  22,000  churches  and 
chapels  functioning  somehow  or 
other  in  1959,  for  a  population  of 
over  200  million  I 

Grievously,  the  church  is  forced 
to  participate  in  concealing  the  facts. 


^  4"" 


"There's  a  guy  outside  who  wants  to 
see  you.  He  says  he  missed  ship— sixty 
years  agol" 


Metropolitan  Nicodemus  was  indeed 
sent  to  France,  and  was  available 
for  the  usual,  pat  statement  that, 
"There  is  no  rehgious  repression  in 
the  U.S.S.R.*'  The  "interview"  was 
printed  in  VHumanite  which,  as 
every  Frenchman  knows  is  a  Com- 
munist Party  daily,  consistently  pub- 
Hshing  Soviet  propaganda. 

On  the  other  hand,  everyone 
knows  that  the  Living  Church  is  a 
carefully  edited  church  magazine 
(Protestant  Episcopal)  in  America. 
The  issue  of  March  12,  1964,  carried 
an  article  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Teitch 
in  which  the  following  facts  ap- 
peared about  the  Church  of  the 
U.S.S.R  (page  11): 

In  many  parishes  the  churches 
are  refused  fuel  even  when  the 
temperature  is  35  degrees  below 
zero,  centigrade;  the  people  are 
blimtly  told  that  if  they  do  not  like 
it  they  can  stay  at  home. 

In  one  case,  the  state  reserved 
for  its  own  use  the  basement  of  a 
two-story  church.  One  summer  they 
filled  the  basement  with  fish  and 
left  them  to  rot,  so  that  the  con- 
gregation were  fainting  from  the 
stench;  but  when  the  Church  com- 
plained, the  reply  was,  "You  are 
free  to  use  your  part  of  the  build- 
ing as  you  like,  and  we  are  equally 
free  to  do  what  we  like  in  our 
part." 

So  cynically  do  Communists  in- 
terpret their  constitution,  which 
guarantees  the  "right  of  religious 
worship." 

Just  as  cynically,  for  consumption 
abroad,  do  Soviets  (echoed  by 
wide-eyed,  naive  tourists)  when  it 
suits  their  purpose,  point  to  "packed 
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churches"  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
— ^without  first  explaining  that  for 
several  millions  of  inhabitants  there 
are  scarcely  20  to  21  churches — so 
small  a  number  that  every  American 
in  a  town  of  less  than  100,000  in- 
habitants can  find  double  that  num- 
ber of  churches  on  almost  any  quiet 
streetl 

Degradation  Heaped  Upon  Faithful 

In  the  meanwhile,  all  sorts  of 
degradation  are  heaped  upon  the 
church  people.  Vacation,  pension 
and  other  privileges  are  removed 
from  those  who  register  as  the  "Com- 
mittee of  Twenty" — (the  minimum 
nimiber  of  persons  needed  to  request 
use  of  a  building  for  "the  exercise 
of  the  cult").  The  faithful  work  out 
among  themselves  which  twenty  will 
bear  the  risks.  Not  more  than  the 
law  requires  are  subjected  to  ex- 
posure; usually,  they  are  older  per- 
sons with  grown  famihes,  so  re- 
pressions cannot  strike  at  children. 
These  Committees,  together  with 
the  priest,  are  constantly  subjected 
to  all  sorts  of  humiliations  and  op- 
pressions. 

We  quote  from  the  1962  Epistle 
of  the  Council  of  Bishops,  where  the 
hierarchs,  having  first  verified  the 
information  about  the  oppressions 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  free  representa- 
tives of  Orthodoxy  declared:  "They 
have  been  suffering  more  and  more 
from   organized  anti-religious   pres- 


sure. Under  various  pretexts, 
churches  are  being  closed;  hierarchs 
and  priests  are  persecuted  and  hu- 
miliated, both  publicly  and  in  the 
press/* 

Priests  are  not  given  necessary 
permits  (without  which  they  are 
not  allowed  to  officiate);  or  per- 
mits are  being  withdrawn  from 
them.  A  retired  or  discharged  priest 
is  not  allowed  to  conduct  services. 
Priests  have  been  deprived  of  the 
right  to  visit  parishioners  in  order 
to  console  them  or  to  strengthen 
their  faith.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  have  any  contact  with  children. 

The  Church  is  not  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise charity;  the  ancient  right 
of  the  Church  to  help  the  destitute 
is  refused  to  Her.  The  faithful  can- 
not propogate  the  faith  either  in 
print  or  by  word  of  mouth;  they 
cannot  follow  their  conscience  by 
defending  the  faith  from  open  at- 
tacks, attacks  by  implication,  or 
even  slander. 

The  anti-religious  campaign  has 
become  more  and  more  insolent. 
The  faithful  are  deprived  of  that 
liberty  of  conscience  promised  by 
the  constitution.  This  liberty  of  con- 
science is  not  only  being  limited, 
but,  in  every  possible  way,  be- 
littled. 

Attacking  God  and  the  Holy  Faith 
has  become  the  persistent  policy  of 
the  State. 

Have  you  at  least  prayed  for  the 
oppressed?  ■  ■ 


Reprinted   with   permission  from    The   Russian    Orthodox   Journal. 


Sign  in  an  optometrist's  window: 

IF  YOU  DON'T  SEE  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  YOU'VE  COME  TO  THE 

— Jack   Herbert 


RIGHT   PLACE. 
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"Typhoid  Mary" 


By  George  S.  Wilson 


YOU  remember  the  girl  who  spread  typhoid  through  the  city  in- 
fecting thousands  with  the  dreadful  disease.  She  was  a  carrier  and 
what  she  carried  was  disease,  sorrow,  and  death. 

All  of  us  are  carriers  of  one  thing  or  another.  Some  people  carry 
trouble  and  dissension  everywhere  tiiey  go. 

Let  them  move  into  an  organization,  a  barracks  or  a  neighborhood 
where  there  has  been  good  fellowship,  happiness  and  peace — and  in 
no  time  at  all  trouble  is  brewing.  Good  friends  fall  out,  warring 
factions  develop  and  everyone  is  miserable.  Like  the  character  from 
Dogpatch  with  the  black  cloud  over  his  head,  trouble  follows  in  his 
wake. 

Then  you've  met  the  guy  who  generates  goodwill.  He  isn't  neces- 
sarily a  "Mr.  Gleem"  with  a  permanent  toothy  smile,  but  he  has  a 
personahty  that  brings  out  the  best  in  everybody.  He's  fun  to  be 
around.  He  takes  things  as  they  come.  He  doesn't  get  "shook."  So 
the  cook  burned  his  toast,  butchered  his  eggs,  and  the  coffee 
was  cold — ^he  doesn't  take  it  out  on  his  associates.  Good  feeling 
seems  to  follow  him  around. 

We  are  all  carriers.  We  can  carry  gloom  and  doom  or  we  can  carry 
goodwill.  We  can  determine  what  we  carry.  We  can  go  to  work  with 
our  chin  bumping  the  ground  for  a  hundred  reasons.  Life  being  what 
it  is — there  is  always  something  to  be  upset  about. 

Without  fail  we  vdll  louse  up  the  day  for  everybody  ia  the  shop. 
If  we  have  to  be  miserable — ^we'll  see  to  it  that  everybody  else  is. 

Or  we  can  take  our  lumps  and  smile.  Knowing  how  tou^  it  is  to 
be  miserable  we  can  determine  that  we  won't  be  a  party  to  making 
anyone  else  miserable. 

Since  we  all  carry  something,  let's  determine  to  carry  something 
worthwhile.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  wheel  to  smile.  You  don't  need 
a  college  education  to  grin — and  it  doesn't  cost  a  thing  to  be 
pleasant.  ■  ■ 
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Courage  In  Qreen  Shadows 


With  the  Yanks  in  Vietnam 


By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


SERGEANT  Tom  Wills  crouched 
in  the  coarse  saw  grass,  buried 
to  his  knees  in  the  slimy  water  of 
the  swamp.  Beside  him  lay  his  pilot. 
Captain  Luther,  his  eyes  closed  and 
face  grimaced  in  pain.  His  breath- 
ing was  hoarse  and  rough  with 
agony.  But  he  lay  quietly. 

Sergeant  Wills  parted  the  grasses 
slowly  and  cautiously  and  looked 
out  toward  the  way  they  had  come. 
Voices  came  to  him  over  the  stifling 
air  of  the  swamp.  He  saw  the 
flicker  of  gray-green  uniforms  and 
then  a  figure,  carrying  an  automatic 
rifle,  came  into  view. 

Wills  understood  the  language 
fairly  well.  He  had  studied  at  the 
Presidio  Language  School  and  had 
picked  up  the  working  dialect  from 
the  Vietnamese  soldiers. 

The  guerrilla  carrying  the  rifle, 
gestured  to  someone  behind  him. 
Two  more  figures  appeared  from  the 
dark  green  of  the  jungle.  They 
seemed  to  melt  out  of  the  under- 
brush.   Their   words   came   to   him 
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slightly  muffled,  but  clearly  enough 
he  could  make  out  what  they  were 
saying. 

"I  beheve  that  they  are  hidden  in 
the  swamp  among  the  grasses." 

"If  so,  then  they  cannot  last  long. 
Both  are  wounded  and  hurt  badly 
from  the  crash  of  the  heHcopter.  The 
heat  and  the  snakes  and  the  wounds 
will  soon  kiU  them." 

"Should  we  search  further,  sir?" 
The  man  with  the  automatic  weapon 
apparently  was  the  senior  officer. 
He  gave  a  negative  gesture  to  the 
question,  and  after  a  further  long 
scrutiny  of  the  swamp,  the  guerrillas 
vanished  silently  into  the  jungle 
from  which  they  had  appeared. 

The  sergeant  sighed  and  lowered 
his  .45-caliber  automatic,  carrying 
it  within  his  blouse,  kept  above  the 
water-level  of  the  swamp.  The  guer- 
rillas were  half  right.  Only  Captain 
Luther  was  wounded.  A  bullet  had 
penetrated  the  cockpit  of  the  heli- 
copter and  torn  into  his  upper  thigh. 
The  craft  was  landed  badly  due  to 


<oJWfl^ift^> 


his  wound,  and  both  men  were 
bruised  and  battered  by  the  landing. 
But  the  sergeant  was  not  injured. 

Captain  Luther  and  his  crew- 
chief  had  been  on  a  reconnaisance 
mission,  searching  for  a  series  of 
hidden  trails  by  which  the  guerrilla 
bands  were  infiltrating  from  North 
Vietnam.  They  had  flown  at  high 
altitude  for  a  long  while  and  then 
had  come  in  low.  During  their  high 
flight  they  had,  no  doubt,  been 
spotted.  When  they  discovered  what 
seemed  to  be  a  trail  leading  along 
the  swampy  area,  adjacent  to  the 
river,  they  had  swooped  down  for 


cover  and  for  a  closer  look.  The 
guerrilla  fire  upon  them  had 
wounded  Captain  Luther.  He  had 
landed  the  helicopter,  but  a  tree 
branch  had  snagged  a  main  rotor, 
and  the  hehcopter  had  crashed  into 
a  small  jungle  clearing. 

Carrying  and  dragging  the  cap- 
tain. Sergeant  Wills  had  managed 
to  conceal  their  position  deep  in  the 
swamp.  As  he  watched  the  members 
of  the  Viet  Cong  leave  the  edge  of 
the  swamp,  he  felt  a  surge  of  re- 
hef. 

"They  are  gone  now.  Captain,*'  he 
said  softly,  his  voice  pitched  low  so 
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as  not  to  carry.  "We'll  wait  awhile 
and  then  get  out  of  here/' 

The  oflBcer's  eyes  fluttered  open. 
Wills  could  see  the  glaze  of  shock 
in  them.  "How?"  whispered  the  of- 
ficer. 

"We  will  get  to  the  river  and 
I'll  find  a  skiff  or  make  a  raft.  We'll 
float  down  to  a  crossing  several  miles 
below  here.  From  there  well  just 
have  to  play  it  by  ear."  Sergeant 
Tom  Wills  was  an  old-timer.  He  had 
known  World  War  H  and  Korea. 
While  he  could  not  see  beyond  the 
arrival  at  the  known  crossing,  he  was 
soldier  enough  to  let  time  play  its 
part.  Something  would  turn  up.  It 
had  to. 

"Okay,  Sergeant.  You're  the  pilot 
now."  A  thin  smfle  touched  the 
comers  of  the  officer's  Hps  to  quickly 
disappear  into  a  twist  of  pain.  The 
captain  gasped,  "I'll  be  little  or  no 
help  to  you." 

"We'll  make  it,  sir,"  the  big  non- 
com  said  quietly.  To  himself  he 
muttered,  "I  hope." 

THROUGH  the  long  hours  of  the 
afternoon  the  two  men  lay  in 
the  breathless,  steaming  swamp. 
Both  were  soaked  with  water  and 
with  sweat.  Both  were  covered  with 
leeches  digging  into  the  flesh  of 
their  lower  bodies.  Captain  Luther 
had  lost  a  lot  of  blood  from  his 
wound  and  became  incoherent  and 
lost  consciousness  at  times.  Once 
he  awakened  and  screamed  with 
pain.  Sergeant  Wills  quickly 
smothered  his  outcry  with  a  heavy 
palm.  He  was  tense  for  several  min- 
utes afterwards,  watching  the  lip 
of  the  swamp,  expecting  to  see  their 


enemy  appear  out  of  the  green 
jungle  shadows. 

The  thick,  steaming  grasses  ap- 
parently had  caused  the  soimd  to 
be  lost  among  them.  Finally  the 
noncom  relaxed  and,  cofling  his 
body  like  a  rope,  let  the  afternoon 
hours  pass. 

In  the  jungle  darkness  comes 
abruptly.  Tlie  first  darkness  after 
the  sun  has  gone  is  a  deep,  intense 
blackness,  with  only  the  stirring  of 
animals  to  disturb  the  sudden  eve- 
ning quiet. 

Knowing  that  the  enemy  guer- 
rilla bands  seldom  moved  about  dur- 
ing this  period  of  darkness.  Sergeant 
WiUs  chose  this  time  to  leave  the 
hiding  place.  He  managed  to 
awaken  the  captain,  and  supporting 
him,  he  moved  through  the  thick 
swamp  vegetation  to  the  shore  op- 
posite their  entry  point. 

Once  out  of  the  swamp,  he  car- 
ried the  woimded  man  several  yards 
into  the  jungle.  There  he  first 
stripped  the  captain  and  searched 
him  for  the  leeches.  These  carnivo- 
rous worms,  huge  in  comparison  to 
American  leeches,  could  literally 
drain  a  man  of  his  blood  supply. 
Feeling  in  the  darkness,  he  found 
and  removed  several  from  the  body 
of  his  companion.  Then  satisfied 
that  he  had  found  all  of  those  cling- 
ing to  the  captain,  he  stripped  and 
dug  the  determined,  slimy  blood- 
suckers from  himself. 

As  well  as  he  could  determine  in 
the  darkness,  the  wound  in  Captain 
Luther's  leg  was  no  longer  bleeding. 
The  tourniquet  he  had  fashioned 
from  a  web-belt  and  compress,  had 
done    its    work.    He    checked    the 
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tourniquet  again  and  satisfied,  eased 
the  captain  back,  pillowing  his  head 
upon  a  rolled-up  jacket.  He  was 
startled  when  the  officer  spoke. 

"Sergeant  Wills — where  are  we?" 
The  captain  asked  in  a  whisper. 

"About  fifty  or  sixty  yards  from 
the  swamp."  The  sergeant's  fingers 
were  pressing  the  captain's  wrist. 
The  pulse  was  weak  and  fast.  He 
was  burning  with  fever. 
"Do  we  have  any  water?" 
Wills  placed  a  canteen  to  the  of- 
ficer's lips,  and  listened  to  the  cap- 
tain gulp  the  liquid  greedily.  He 
removed  the  canteen  and  said, 
"That's  all  for  now.  Captain.  We 
have  only  the  one  canteen  for  us 
both  until  we  get  out  of  here.  I'd 
hate  to  have  to  give  you  river 
water." 

"How  near  is  the  river?" 
"The  best  I  can  recall,  it  is  about 
three  miles  from  the  swamp."  The 
sergeant's  voice  was  thoughtful. 
"There's  a  trail  near.  At  the  first  light 
I'll  find  it.  I'm  sure  it  will  lead  to 
the  river."  He  adjusted  the  captain's 
improvised  pillow.  "Best  you  get  all 
the  rest  you  can.  Captain.  We  have 
a  big  day  ahead  of  us." 

SERGEANT  WiUs  located  the 
trail  as  soon  as  it  was  Hght 
enough  for  him  to  move  about  care- 
fully. He  awakened  the  captain,  and 
supporting  him,  the  two  men  moved 
slowly  down  the  thin,  jungle  track. 

The  trail  was  almost  gone.  It 
showed  little  sign  of  usage.  The 
ever  encroaching  jungle  was  slowly 
taking  it  back  again.  Now  and  then 
the  soldier  had  to  ease  his  compan- 
ion   to    the    ground,    and    literally 


force  a  way  through  the  growth 
before  they  could  advance  again. 

Then  it  happened.  Wills  had  been 
expecting  it,  but  stiU  he  was  sur- 
prised. Armed  only  widi  the  auto- 
matic side-arm,  which  he  had  pro- 
tected from  the  swamp,  and  which 
he  had  stripped  and  cleaned  the 
best  he  could  in  the  dark  hours  of 
the  night,  he  had  little  hope  of 
being  able  to  fight  off  a  chance  guer- 
rilla patrol.  He  had  hoped  against 
hope  that  they  would  reach  the 
river  before  any  such  encounter.  But 
it  was  not  to  be. 

The  trail  took  a  sharp  bend,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river. 
It  was  mid-morning  now,  and  the 
jungle  gloom  had  lifted.  Suddenly 
Sergeant  Wills  heard  voices. 

He  eased  Captain  Luther  to  the 
ground  and  drew  his  automatic.  As 
he  did  so  a  green  clad  figure  rounded 
the  bend  in  front  of  him.  Then  an- 
other! They  saw  Wills  as  he  dropped 
prone  and  their  rifles  swung  up  in  a 
smooth  arc,  regardless  of  their  sur- 
prise. 

The  sergeant  squeezed  off  his 
shots.  The  first  figure  stumbled  and 
fell,  thrashing  in  the  undergrowth. 
The  second  fired,  fired  again,  and 
then  dashed  into  the  jungle.  The 
fronds  and  leaves,  creepers  and 
brush  closed  about  him  as  water 
closes  about  a  pebble  dropped  into 
a  pool.  In  a  short  moment  the 
bushes  ceased  their  movement. 

Wills  had  emptied  his  clip  at  the 
retreating  guerrilla.  He  slipped  an- 
other into  his  gun  and  waited  breath- 
lessly. Bird  calls  began  again.  Jungle 
noises  became  normal.  The  man  had 
apparently  gone  for  help. 
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'I'he  sergeant  did  not  wait.  He  was 
sure  he  had  missed  the  second  man. 
He  holstered  his  automatic  and 
swung  the  officer  over  his  shoulder. 

"What  .  .  .  what  .  .  ." 

"Guerrillas,  sir.  We've  got  to  run!" 
He  started  down  the  trail  in  a  jog. 
The  escaping  enemy  soldier  would 
bring  other  guerrillas.  He  had  to 
reach  the  river.  It  was  near.  He 
could  smell  its  permeating  odor  of 
mud  and  fish  and  rotting  vegetation. 

Wills  carried  the  captain  to  the 
river's  edge  and  collapsed  out  o£ 
breath.  The  rough  treatment  had 
brought  the  captain  to  unconscious- 
ness again  and  he  had  been  a  dead 
weight. 

Resting  momentarily,  Wills  arose 
and  glanced  searchingly  about  the 
river  brink.  A  few  yards  away  the 
prow  of  a  native  skiff  thrust  from  the 
reeds.  He  sloshed  into  the  water 
and  pulled  it  to  the  bank  where 
the  unconscious  officer  lay.  There 
was  a  pole  in  the  fragile  vessel,  but 
there  was  no  paddle.  He  laid  the 
captain  in  the  shallow  river  craft 
and  pushed  off  toward  the  center  of 
the  river,  poling  as  long  as  he  could 
reach  the  bottom.  When  the  depth 
was  beyond  the  length  of  the  pole, 
he  brought  it  aboard  and  settled 
down  in  the  vessel.  The  current 
would  have  to  both  propel  and  guide 
them  until  they  reached  the  river 
crossing  he  had  seen  from  the  heli- 
copter. 

A  rifle  spat  from  the  bank  from 
which  they  had  come.  The  bullet 
missed  the  prow  of  the  boat  and 
splashed  water  upon  the  inert  body 
of  the  captain.  Sergeant  Wills 
crouched  low  over  the  body  of  the 
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officer,  glancing  back.  A  full  patrol 
of  guerrilla  troops  had  emerged 
from  the  jungle  and  were  leveling 
their  rifles  at  the  skiff. 

The  firing  grew  in  volume  and 
bullets  splattered  the  water  about 
them.  Then  Wills  was  hit. 

He  felt  the  tearing  blow  in  his 
back.  He  fell  limply  over  the  body 
of  the  captain.  Then  the  pain 
welled  up  and  he  writhed  in  agony. 
Consciousness  became  dim.  The  last 
he  heard  were  the  shouts  from  back 
of  them,  and  the  sound  of  the  rifles 
pouring  fire  at  the  fragile  craft.  Then 
darkness  enveloped  him. 

THE  slim,  nude  figure  of  a  Viet- 
namese youth  slipped  into  the 
warm  water  of  the  river  and  swam 
out  to  the  skiff,  now  drifting  in  an 
eddy  formed  by  a  bend  in  the  river 
bed.  While  he  investigated  the  con- 
tents of  the  skiff,  his  companions 
raced  to  the  hut  of  the  village  head- 
man to  alert  him. 

By  the  time  the  skiff  was  towed  to 
the  bank,  a  crowd  had  gathered. 
Seeing  the  American  uniforms,  they 
lifted  the  two  men  from  the  skiff 
and  carried  them  to  an  empty  hut. 
There  they  were  cared  for  by  the 
vfllage  women,  while  one  of  the 
youths  slipped  through  the  jungle 
to  an  outpost  where  an  American 
advisory  team  was  working  with  a 
company  of  South  Vietnamese. 


In  two  hours  a  helicopter  ap- 
peared and  settled  v^dth  a  windy 
roar  before  the  village  and  in  a  few 
minutes  both  men  were  on  their 
way  to  safety  and  medical  attention. 

Sergeant  Tom  Wills  looked  over 
from  his  hospital  bed  to  where  Cap- 
tain Luther  was  reading  a  letter 
from  home. 

"Pretty  nice,  eh.  Captain?" 

The  captain  looked  up  and 
grinned.  "Sure  is.  I  thought  for  a 
time  there  we  had  bought  it,  lock, 
stock  and  barrel." 

The  sergeant  was  thoughtful.  "It 
makes   you   think,    all   right." 

"Have  I  thanked  you — ^" 

Wills  waved  a  hand,  "At  least  a 
dozen  times,  Captain.  Forget  it. 
You'd  do  the  same  for  me,  or  any 
one. 

Captain  Luther  stretched  and 
nodded.  "Yes,  you're  right.  We  are 
all  in  this  thing  together.  And  we 
help  each  other,  and  give  all  weVe 
got  to  make  a  go  of  it.  Say — "  he 
cocked  an  eye  at  the  sergeant  who 
was  wrapped  from  hip  to  chest  in 
gleaming  bandages — ^'*the  surgeon 
said  that  we  both  wiU  be  up  and  go- 
ing in  a  month.  Are  you  stfll  my 
crew-chief?" 

"Sure  I  am." 

"Well — they  need  a  pilot  and  a 
crew-chief  for  a  team  up  country — " 
and  they  fell  to  discussing  their 
future  mission.  ■  ■ 


QUOTES:  Anyone  who  says,  "As  easy  as  taking  candy  from  a  baby,"  certain- 
ly doesn't  know  babies. — Jack  Herbert  ....  One  reason  for  loving  your 
enemies  is  that  at  least  they  never  try  to  borrow  money  from  you. — F.  G. 
Keman  ....  You've  reached  middle  age  when  your  weight  lifting  consists  of 
standing  up. — Gene  Yasenak. 
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By  James  W.  Hoffman 


ONE  crisp  December  evening  I 
was  buoyed  along  with  the 
crowd  emerging  from  one  of  our  local 
schools.  I  was  glowing  with  a  friend- 
ly feeling  toward  God  and  my  fel- 
lowman.  My  youngest  son,  I  felt, 
had  distinguished  himself  in  his  part 
in  the  Christmas  pageant.  And  sev- 
eral Jewish  youngsters  from  our 
neighborhood  had  done  well  in  the 
Hanukkah  presentation. 

Then  a  woman  who  knows  I  am 
a  church  employee  bore  down  on 
me,  guns  blazing.  "Wasn't  that  dis- 
graceful— permitting  that  Jewish 
ceremony!  And  I  thought  this  was 
a  Christian  school." 

Some  demon  prodded  me,  and  I 
replied,  "One  of  us  must  be  wrong. 
I  thought  it  was  a  public  school." 

Dilemmas  of  Democracy 

The  incident  illustrates  the  kind 
of  difficulties  that  come  up  in  a 
nation  with  a  proud  tradition  of  re- 
ligious Hberty,  and  with  no  majority 
church.  The  Roman  CathoUc  Church 
is  by  far  the  largest  rehgious  body, 
but  comprises  only  one-sixth  of  the 


American  people.  There  are  only 
five  and  one-half  million  Jews  in 
this  country,  but  most  of  them  hve 
in  a  few  large  metropolitan  areas. 
In  the  school  we  mentioned,  about 
a  third  of  the  youngsters  are  Jewish. 
I  am  a  Christian,  but  I  can  see 
how  a  Jewish  father  might  feel:  If 
his  children  do  not  have  the  same 
privileges  as  the  Christians,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  rebate  on  his  school 
taxes. 

This  kind  of  dilemma  has  caused 
many  schoolmen  and  churchmen  to 
feel  that  all  rehgious  observances 
should  be  eliminated  from  pubUc 
schools.  But  that  solution  doesn't 
satisfy  everyone  either. 

That  woman  who  objected  to  the 
Jewish  ceremony  would  object  as 
vehemently  if  the  Christmas  pageant 
were  prohibited. 

Prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  pub- 
lic schools  have  bean  declared  un- 
constitutional. But  that,  of  course 
doesn't  settle  the  issue  forever.  A 
number  of  rehgious  leaders  are 
pressing  for  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution   to    permit   prayer   and 
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Bible  reading.  Other  church  leaders, 
probably  the  majority,  defend  the 
court  decisions. 

Parochial    Schools 

Traditionally  this  country  has  felt 
that  church-operated  schools  should 
not  be  aided  by  public  funds.  Prot- 
estant parochial  schools  generally 
support  this  view;  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  school  system  has  been 
appealing  vigorously  for  public  aid. 
Any  Protestant  father  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet  can  sympathize 
with  the  Catholic  father  who  must 
support  two  school  systems.  Never- 
theless most  Protestants  believe  that 
if  a  church  elects  to  have  its  own 
schools,  it  ought  to  foot  the  bill 
itself. 

The  Founding  Fathers 

This  is  a  good  place  to  scotch  the 
story,  circulated  in  some  quarters, 
that  the  founding  fathers  of  this 
country  were  atheists.  They  opposed 
government  support  of  churches, 
this  story  goes,  because  they  did 
not  believe  in  religion. 

It  simply  isn't  true.  Some  of  our 
early  leaders — including  Franklin, 
Washington,  and  Jefferson — might 
not  have  made  the  grade  as  strictly 
orthodox  Christians.  But  they  were 
deists;  they  believed  in  God.  And 
they  prayed  to  him  and  trusted  him 
to  a  degree  that  many  churchgoers 
of  today  would  do  well  to  emulate. 
Many  other  architects  of  the  new 
nation  were  devout  Protestants, 
Catholics,  or  Jews,  clergymen  and 
laymen. 

Through  a  century  and  a-half  of 
colonial  history,  many  thousands  of 


Europeans  had  come  here  to  escape 
the  evils  of  tax-supported  chmrches 
which  used  the  authority  of  the  state 
to  oppress  members  of  other 
churches.  But  in  many  cases  the 
early  settlers  merely  repeated  the 
old-world  pattern:  They  had  won 
freedom  for  their  own  form  of  wor- 
ship, but  denied  freedom  to  those 
who  differed  from  them.  By  the 
time  the  fathers  sat  down  in  1787 
to  work  out  a  constitution,  there 
was  pretty  general  agreement  that 
Pennsylvania,  which  from  its  be- 
ginning gave  full  Hberty  to  all  re- 
ligious groups,  should  be  the  pattern 
for  the  nation. 

Thus  it  became  law  that  there 
should  be  no  "official"  American 
church.  The  government  would  be 
impartial  in  matters  of  religion, 
neither  favoring  nor  opposing  any 
particular  faith.  This  separation  of 
church  and  state  has  been  copied  in 
the  constitutions  of  many  nations  in 
the  past  170  years.  This  type  of 
government,  the  so-called  "secular 
state"  must  not  be  confused  (but 
often  is)  with  the  atheist  state  of 
Communist  countries.  The  secular 
state  has  no  official  position  on  par- 
ticular faiths;  the  atheist  state  has 
— it  is  against  them  all. 

More  Dilemmas 

The  school  problems  mentioned 
earlier  are  only  one  type  of  difficulty 
we  encounter  in  ensuring  equal  jus- 
tice to  all  religious  groups. 

Example:  Many  Christians  favor 
Sunday-closing  laws,  forbidding  the 
sale  of  any  but  emergency  items  on 
the  Christian  holy  day.  But  should 
these  restrictions  apply  to  Seventh- 
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day  Adventists,  Jews,  and  others 
whose  holy  day  does  not  fall  on 
Sunday? 

Example:  In  two  of  our  states, 
Roman  Catholics  maintain  laws  for- 
bidding dissemination  of  birth  con- 
trol information.  No  one  questions 
their  right  to  ban  medical  contra- 
ception among  their  own  members. 
But  is  it  right  for  them  to  impose 
their  view — ^by  law — on  Protestants 
and  others  who  do  not  share  it? 

Example:  In  many  coimtries  and 
townships  with  local  option, 
churches  opposing  alcoholic  bev- 
erages favor  dry  laws  which  must 
be  obeyed  by  fellow  Christians  in 
churches  which  permit  the  moderate 
use  of  alcohol.  Is  this  a  curtailment 
of  the  latter's  liberty? 

Example:  Many  people,  in  and 
out  of  military  service,  are  beginning 
to  question  compulsory  chapel  at- 
tendance. Is  this  an  unwarranted 
use  of  the  power  of  the  State,  espe- 
cially in  hght  of  the  fact  that  seventy 
million  of  our  citizens  belong  to 
no  religious  group?  Is  compulsion 
the  way  to  draw  persons  into  a  re- 
ligious way  of  hfe? 

God  Rules 

About  these  and  other  problems 
of  church  and  state  relationships, 
American  Christians  hold  fervent 
but  widely  varying  views.  Equally 
sincere  and  intelligent  clergymen  in 
the  same  denomination  will  disagree 
sharply  on,  say,  Bible  reading  in 
the    schools.    For    this    reason    this 


article  has  not  attempted  to  furnish 
all  the  answers;  it  has  merely  raised 
questions  which  Christian  people  in 
this  country  will  be  debating  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  The  only  guide- 
line we  can  offer  in  these  contro- 
versies is  this:  Most  of  the  informed 
and  responsible  leaders  in  our 
churches  are  very  earnest  about  pro- 
tecting the  wall  of  separation  be- 
tween church  and  state,  and  wary 
of  innocent-seeming  practices  which 
might  possibly  undermine  our  re- 
hgious    liberties. 

It  is  sometimes  easy  to  be  pessi- 
mistic about  our  beloved  America. 
Our  crimes  rates,  our  broken  homes, 
our  hysterical  emphasis  on  money 
and  the  things  it  can  buy — these  and 
other  features  of  American  life  dark- 
en the  picture.  But  the  spectrum  of 
church-state  discussions  reveal  that 
millions  of  Americans  still  care 
deeply  about  our  churches,  the 
Bible,  and  spiritual  values. 

Whatever  is  to  come,  all  Chris- 
tians can  calm  and  reassure  them- 
selves by  remembering  that  we  are 
in  better  hands  than  our  own.  We 
are  indeed  one  nation,  under  God. 
The  sovereign  Creator  of  all  men 
and  all  nations  has  our  destiny  in  his 
keeping.  Nothing  we  can  do  in  all 
our  blindness,  weakness,  and  way- 
wardness can  alter  the  fact  that 
God  rules.  Wli ether  we  remember 
it  or  not,  whether  we  believe  it  or 
not,  nothing  can  separate  us  from 
his  awesome  power  and  loving  care. 


Love  once  made  the  world  go  round.  Now  credit  cards  do  the  job. — 
Carey  Williams  in  Publishers  Syndicate.  .  .  .  Among  the  things  most  often 
opened  by  mistake  is  the  mouth. — De  Soto  Star. 
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(lec^eailonal  Actlaiiled.  Ov^-^d^eai 


By  James  W.  Carty,  Jr. 


MAJESTIC  Mount  Momotombo, 
whose  volcanic  eruptions  once 
razed  Managua,  Nicaragua,  stood 
beckoning  the  climbers — several 
North  American  high  school  students 
and  their  volunteer  camp  leader,  a 
serviceman. 

The  son  of  another  military  man, 
who  was  assigned  to  a  duty  tour  in 
that  Central  American  republic,  en- 
rolled in  a  thrice-weekly  class  at  the 
Judo  and  Karate  Institute. 

A  sergeant  and  his  wife  attended 
art  exhibits  on  successive  weekends. 
One  was  at  a  newly  opened  gallery 
of  young  modernistic  artists;  the 
other,  at  a  show  of  U.S.  and  Latin 
paintings  at  the  American-Nicara- 
guan  Cultural  Center. 

All  were  making  wise  use  of  their 
leisure  time,  which  presents  a  major 
problem  for  many  North  American 
visitors  abroad.  Some  fail  to  take 
advantage  of,  or  misuse,  their  free 
time  and  thereby  cheat  themselves 
and  others  of  shared  moments  of 
happiness. 

A  griper  or  malcontent,  who  re- 
fuses to  take  time  to  check  into 
conditions  for  clean,  pleasurable 
recreation,  may  complain  that  none 


exist.  Or,  in  a  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
climate — ^which  can  slow  down  even 
the  most  energetic  North  American 
— one  tendency  is  to  make  Httle  ef- 
fort to  discover  the  possibilities  of 
pastime. 

But  programs  of  wholesome  "re- 
creation" do  exist.  Sometimes  they 
are  organized  group  activities,  su- 
pervised by  trained  or  volunteer 
leaders.  On  other  occasions,  the  chal- 
lenge for  the  armed  services  person- 
nel is  to  plan  individually  their  own 
ways  of  diversion. 

Varied  methods  exist  for  locating 
recreational  places.  An  informal  one 
\s  cruising  around  the  city  in  one's 
own  car,  or,  lacking  that,  a  taxi;  or 
in  asking  other  residents  about  his- 
toric or  scenic  sights  of  nature. 

Another  approach  is  to  check 
the  American  embassy  or  consul. 
The  cultural  affairs  officer  has  a  list 
of  current  activities  and  programs. 

There  are  American  societies  in 
some  places.  They  have  regular 
meetings  as  luncheon  meetings. 
Some  publish  booklets  with  hsts  of 
recreational  programs,  restaurants, 
tourist  spots,  medical  centers  and 
physicians      and     dentists,      hotels, 
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Professor  James  W.  Carty,  Jr.  (left)  with  General  Somoza  (center),  West 
Point  graduate  and  head  of  the  National  Guard  of  Nicaragua,  and  Dr. 
Enrique  Porras  (right),  prominent  surgeon  who  is  Dean  of  the  Journalism 
School  of  the  National  University  in  Nicaragua  and  president  of  the 
board  of  American-Nicaraguan  Cultural  Center.  In  background  is  the 
Somoza  family  estate  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


movie  houses,  and  other  related  ma- 
terial. 

ONE  of  the  ideal  centers  of 
cultural  recreation  is  the  bi- 
national  center,  which  receives  aid 
from  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
(USIA)  as  a  part  of  its  overseas  ac- 
tivities. 

There  are  approximately  140 
such  centers.  They  are  located  in 
important  centers,  big  and  small, 
in  the  various  American  Republics, 
in  the  Near  and  Far  East,  and  in 
Europe. 

They  develop  language,  library, 
information,  education,  university, 
and  cultural  relation  programs.  An 
example    of    the    various    activities 


available  in  one  of  these  institutions 
may  be  seen  in  the  program  of  the 
American-Nicaraguan  Cultural  Cen- 
ter. 

Its  headquarters  axe  in  downtown 
Managua,  a  city  of  250,000  and  the 
capital  of  the  republic.  Managua,  a 
center  of  literature,  art,  drama,  and 
ballet  of  Nicaragua,  also  is  a  seat  of 
education:  Central  American  Uni- 
versity and  five  schools  of  the  Na- 
tional University. 

Director  of  the  center  is  Robert 
Crozart,  a  former  political  science 
teacher  at  the  Universities  of  Kansas 
and  Texas.  He  is  well  read  in  Latin 
American  history,  literature,  and 
culture,  and  has  formed  deep  friend- 
ships with  Nicaraguans 
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One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Center,  as  of  any  bi- 
national  center,  is  the  teaching  of 
language,  principally  English.  More 
than  150,000  attended  the  regular 
English  classes  at  the  centers  in  a 
recent  year,  including  5,000  at  the 
Nicaraguan   one. 

But  the  Center  is  also  an  impor- 
tant resource  for  the  North  American 
serviceman  and  his  family  who  want 
to  learn  the  language  of  their  host 
coimtry  at  a  minimal  cost.  For  ex- 
ample, in  off-duty  hours,  a  service- 
man or  dependent  stationed  with  the 
military  missions  in  Managua,  could 
take  a  Spanish  course  at  the  down- 
town center. 

Language  and  other  courses  are 
taught  there  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  early  evening.  This  arrangement 
is  ideal  for  the  working  man. 


While  at  the  center  taking  a  Span- 
ish course,  the  serviceman  or  de- 
pendent will  have  time  to  talk  in- 
formally with  the  nationals  of  the 
host  country.  This  interchange  of 
ideas  helps  build  good  will. 

The  servicemen  will  also  be  able 
to  see  the  valuable  work  done  in 
teaching  EngHsh  to  the  nationals. 
At  Managua,  for  example,  indi- 
viduals aged  from  nine  to  sixty-four 
take  the  Enghsh  courses,  which  are 
taught  by  a  staff  consisting  of  seven 
North  Americans  and  twelve  Nicara- 
guans  who  speak  fluent  English. 

Special  courses  have  been  set  up 
for  eighty  officers  and  dependents 
of  the  National  Guard,  for  bank 
employees,  for  physicians  at  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  for  adults  and  chil- 
dren in  a  school  in  the  suburbs. 

The  Center  had  twelve  classrooms 


North  American  visitors  are  delighted  by  the  lovely  garden  at  this  tech- 
nological school  in  Nicaragua.  Notice  at  the  right  the  bush  that  was  trimmed 
in  the  shape  of  an  airplane. 


which  can  accommodate  240  per- 
sons during  a  class  hour.  The  insti- 
tution offers  nine  six-week  courses 
progressing  from  simple  to  more  dif- 
ficult in  English.  Also  Spanish 
courses,  which  range  from  the  ele- 
mentary to  the  more  difficult  are 
arranged  specially. 

Students  come  from  all  walks  of 
life.  In  Managua  they  have  in- 
cluded the  children  of  Senator  Luis 
Somoza,  former  President  of  the 
republic,  and  General  Anastasio 
Somoza,  chief  of  the  National  Guard. 

A  bi-national  center  is  a  private, 
autonomous  institution,  which  is 
governed  by  a  democratically  elected 
board  of  directors  of  residents  from 
the  United  States  and  nationals  of 
the  host  country.  In  Managua,  the 
board  is  composed  of  three  Nicara- 
guans  and  three  North  Americans. 

Courses  are  inexpensive.  For  ex- 
ample, a  six-week  course  costs  a 
little  more  than  seven  dollars,  al- 
though there  are  discounts  for  early 
registration  and  penalties  for  late 
matriculation.  Many  scholarships  are 
offered. 

The  center  at  Managua  is  97.5 
percent  self-supporting.  So  the  un- 
derwriting by  the  USIA  is  minimal. 

The  USIA  does  provide  some 
books  and  the  center  is  able,  out 
of  its  resources,  to  purchase  other 
works.  The  Managua  Genter  has 
4,000  volumes,  one-half  in  English 
and  one-half  in  Spanish. 

Here  the  serviceman  and  his  de- 
pendents may  find  the  best  fiction 
and  non-fiction  for  reading  and  rec- 
reation. If  his  hobby  is  knowing 
more  about  the  literature  of  the 
host  country,  he  will  find  that  the 


Nicaraguan  Center,  for  example,  has 
every  book  by  an  author  of  that 
nation. 

Not  only  books,  but  the  latest 
U.S.  and  Latin  American  periodicals 
are  available  in  the  reading  room. 
The  recreational  activities  of  some 
North  American  visitors,  of  course, 
consist  of  keeping  informed  of  cur- 
rent affairs,  and  magazines  are  a 
valuable  source  of  material. 

At  the  cultural  center,  the  service- 
man may  also  see  U.S.  and  Spanish- 
language  movies,  special  art  ex- 
hibits, and  dramas.  He  may  hear 
poetry  read  by  nationals. 

THE  visitor  may  wish  to  concen- 
trate on  learning  intensively 
about  the  literature  of  a  particular 
country  or  region,  or  of  one  outstand- 
ing novelist,  short  story  writer,  or 
poet  within  an  area.  For  example, 
Latin  America's  greatest  poet,  Ruben 
Dario,  was  born  in  Nicaragua. 

The  U.S.  serviceman  could  not 
only  purchase  inexpensive  antholo- 
gies of  the  works  of  Dario,  but  also 
could  discuss  the  importance  of  his 
ideas  and  writings  with  other  edu- 
cators and  other  authors.  For  exam- 
ple, a  visitor  is  always  welcome  to 
sit,  sip  coffee  or  a  coke,  and  discuss 
Dario  or  any  other  Latin  American 
writer  in  the  bookstore  owned  by 
Dr.  Fernando  Centeno-Zapata. 

Dr.  Centeno-Zapata,  a  national 
winner  of  the  Ruben  Dario  award 
in  writing,  is  an  outstanding  Latin 
American  novehst,  short  story 
writer,  poet,  journalism  professor, 
and  magazine  editor.  He  edits 
Panorama,  a  Central  American  news 
magazine,  which  has  the  fonnat  of 
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Robert  Crozart,  director  o£  the  American-Nicaraguan  Cultural  Center, 
shown  with  some  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  language  program  at  the 
Cultural  Center  in  Managua,  Nicaragua. 


Time.  At  his  bookstore,  he  is  gen- 
erally present,  ready  to  sit  and  talk 
with  visitors. 

The  related  recreational  activities 
of  travel  and  taking  shdes  are  other 
leisure-time  activities.  For  example, 
armed  forces  personnel  stationed  in 
Central  America  would  want  to  visit 
Guatemala  and  see  the  Indian  vil- 
lage of  Chichicastenago.  Men  and 
women  of  different  tribes  are  char- 
acterized by  their  dress,  and  the 
color  makes  for  beautiful  pictures. 

Or,  awe-inspiring  scenes  invite 
the  camera  fan.  In  Nicaragua,  for 
example,  he  could  visit  Lake  Gra- 
nada, the  place  of  10,000  islands.  A 
thatched  roof  hut  and  a  modernistic 
building  make  for  interesting  con- 
trasts on  film  to  show  the  variety  of 
patterns  of  life  existing  in  this  cul- 
turally rich   area  of  the  Americas. 

Managua  has  one  shop  that  sells 
stamps    of    various    countries,    and 


stamp  collecting  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  hobbies.  The  stamps 
reflect  the  customs,  cultures,  heroes, 
ideas,  and  historic  scenes  of  a  coun- 
try. Many  American  visitors  acquire 
stamps  by  trading  them  with  others 
who  have  duplicates. 

The  purchase  of  souvenirs,  as  dif- 
ferent types  of  place  mats,  can  be 
another  type  of  recreation  that  en- 
courages a  person  to  explore  dif- 
ferent markets,  both  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  rural  areas. 

For  example,  we  purchased  seven 
tiny  stuffed  alligators  during  our 
stay  in  Managua,  and  these  adorn 
our  mantel  above  our  fireplace  in  the 
living  room.  Above  the  mantel  is 
a  sombrero  purchased  during  a  sum- 
mer stay  in  Saltillo,  Mexico.  The 
kitchen  wall  holds  a  sombrero 
brought  back  from  Managua. 

In  future  years,  I  hope  to  bring 
back    sombreros    from    other    coun- 
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tries  to  adorn  the  walls  of  our  home. 
Hat  hunting  can  be  an  exciting  pas- 
time. 

NATURE  hikes  can  keep  a  per- 
son in  trim  and  also  provide 
a  worthwhile  hobby.  One  North 
American  in  Managua  often  picked 
wild  orchids  on  hikes,  and,  upon  his 
return  to  the  city,  gave  them  to 
friends. 

Ancient  cathedrals  and  modern- 
istic church  buildings  exist  in  var- 
ious coxmtries.  Some  of  the  cathe- 
drals are  hundreds  of  years  old. 
Visitors  can  learn  about  the  religious 
history  and  development  of  a  coun- 
try not  only  by  reading  books  but 
also  by  visiting  the  reHgious  institu- 
tions and  talking  with  the  clergy. 

Even  if  a  person's  foreign  lan- 
guage is  meagre,  he  is  respected  for 
trying  to  use  it.  He  will  find,  that 
he  will  be  able  to  communicate, 
with  basic  words  and  gestures,  and 
his  vocabulary  will  grow.  But  if  he 
is  timid  about  venturing  forth  in  a 
foreign  language,  as  Spanish,  he 
Hkely  will  find  that  the  national 
leader  of  most  countries  has  been 
educated  in  the  U.S.  and  is  fluent  in 
English.  Communication  is  always 
possible. 

Attending  Spanish-language  mov- 
ies is  a  valuable  means  of  acquiring 
basic  vocabulary  and  also  of  learn- 
ing of  the  new  heroes  of  the  younger 
generation. 

A  serviceman  who  is  married  must 
also  think  of  the  recreation  for  his 
family.  Physical  exercise  is  neces- 
sary. One  activity  open  to  children 
in  Managua  is  the  judo  lesson. 

Judo  is  taught  as  a  gentleman's 


sport.  A  youngster  who  is  learning 
this  sport  is  not  permitted  to  get 
mad  when  he  is  thrown  by  another 
pal  or  their  teacher,  but  must  get 
up  and  bow  politely  to  the  other. 

This  sport  is  also  valuable  for 
helping  a  boy  learn  how  to  fall  so 
as  not  to  be  hurt  seriously.  In  this 
stage  of  life  when  children  need  to 
protect  themselves  from  danger  dur- 
ing falls  from  trees  or  horses  or 
other  things,  judo  is  a  valuable  aid. 

An  all-family  activity  is  swim- 
ming, one  of  the  most  healthful  and 
fun  activities.  Father,  mother,  and 
children  can  share  some  laughter 
and  get  some  exercise  at  the  same 
time  as  they  race  each  other  or 
throw  a  beach  ball  to  the  others. 

Mothers  can  pick  up  new  recipes 
of  exotic  or  tasty  foods  from  maids 
or  neighbors  or  others. 

Listening  to  the  radio  is  a  means 
of  acquainting  one's  self  with  the 
interests,  ideas,  news  events  and  cul- 
ture of  a  country.  For  example,  in 
Managua,  a  person  can  hear  semi- 
classical  music — and  no  advertise- 
ments— ^throughout  the  day  on  the 
Protestant   sponsored   station. 

And,  if  none  of  these  ideas  seem 
appealing  to  a  person,  he  can  gather 
a  few  friends,  head  for  a  field,  and 
start  a  baseball  game.  It's  popular 
almost  everywhere.  Soon  it  will  at- 
tract a  crowd.  And,  North  Ameri- 
cans and  others — ^be  they  Latin 
Americans,  Asians,  Africans,  or 
Europeans — ^will  be  playing  side  by 
side. 

The  sports  field  and  team  play 
are  universal  languages  of  coopera- 
tion,   goodwill,    and    friendship. 
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The  Fantastic  Finn 


I 


PAAVO  NURMI  was  bom  in  Finland  in  1897.  Some  23  years 
later  this  man  was  to  be  taught  an  important  lesson  through  a 
defeat  he  suffered  in  the  1920  Olympics. 

As  a  boy  Paavo  loved  to  run;  the  lad  would  race  with  the  trolley 
cars  that  passed  through  the  streets  of  his  hometown  just  to  keep  in 
condition.  As  he  grew  older  he  would  pace  himself  with  a  stop  watch 
held  in  his  hand — checking  his  time  as  he  ran.  In  1920  he  was  one 
of  the  contestants  competing  in  the  Olympics.  He  ran  in  the  5,000- 
meter  event  and,  to  his  disappointment,  lost  the  race.  The  lesson  well 
learned  by  this  superb  runner  was  that  he  couldn't  compete  with  just 
a  stop  watch — ^he  had  to  defeat  his  opponents  as  well.  He  finished  first 
in  the  10,000-meter  run.  Paavo  had  won  his  first  great  race  and  was 
on  the  road  to  fame.  Three  years  later  he  made  the  sports  headlines 
by  winning  the  classic  mile  in  the  world  record  time  of  4:10.4. 

In  1924  Paavo,  again  a  member  of  the  Olympic  team  which  was 
entered  in  the  Olympic  Games  at  Paris,  France,  won  the  1,500-meter 
run  in  3  minutes  53.6  seconds,  the  5,000-meter  run  in  14  minutes  31 
seconds,  and  the  10,000-meter  cross-country  in  32  minutes  54.8 
seconds.  He  went  on  to  win  a  total  of  seven  gold  medals  in  three 
different  Olympics. 

In  1925,  Nmmi  was  invited  to  race  in  the  United  States.  The 
Silent  Finn  took  this  country  by  storm!  It  is  usually  a  handicap 
for  an  athlete  to  race  in  a  foreign  land;  he  has  to  get  used  to  the 
climate  and  the  food.  But  not  so  with  Paavo!  This  incredible  trackster, 
pitted  against  the  best  runners  in  the  land,  raced  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  coasts.  In  his  first  24  days  in  this  country  he  established 
16  new  world  records  in  events  that  ranged  from  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  to  three  miles.  He  went  on  to  become  the  first  person  in  track 
history  to  run  two  miles  in  less  than  nine  minutes.  In  his  track  invasion 
of  the  United  States  this  Fantastic  Finn  set  no  less  than  38  ti*ack 
records  and  captured  the  hearts  of  millions  of  Americans. 

He  again  visited  the  U.S.  last  year,  not  as  a  competitor  but  as  an 
ambassador  of  goodwill.  The  man  with  the  stop  watch  had  learned 
his  lesson  well.  — Mario  DeMarco    ■  ■ 
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Discipleship  and  Anxiety 


By  George  A.  Buttrick 


Chapter  7  in  a  study  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 


'^pHIS  part  of  the  "Sermon"  (Matthew  6:24-32)  is  linked  with  the 
-A-  foregoing  teaching  about  possessions  not  only  by  the  introductory 
"therefore,"  but  organically:  our  hankering  after  possessions  comes  in 
part  from  our  false  hope  that  by  things  and  status  we  can  overcome 
our  carking  care.  "Take  no  thought"  in  the  older  versions  is  a  poor 
translation.  The  Revised  Standard  Version  is  correct:  "Do  not  be 
anxious"  about  tomorrow.  The  original  Greek  is  even  stronger:  "Be 
not  distraught  by  many  cares." 


But  how  can  we  help  being  anxious?  Our  life  is  precarious.  Indeed 
we  are  on  the  way  to  death,  and  we  know  it.  If  we  did  not  know,  we 
might  live  untroubled  Hves,  like  cows  or  deer,  for  they  (if  we  can 
judge)  fear  only  when  the  event  strikes.  We  are  caught  between 
events  and  knowing  about  them.  The  root  meaning  of  the  word 
"anxious"  is  "to  choke":  the  food  won't  go  up  or  down.  Certain  eras 
in  history  have  been  marked  by  imwanted  anxiety.  Perhaps  the  time 
of  Jesus  was  one  such  era,  and  the  time  of  the  Reformation  (when 
men  were  sure  that  history  would  soon  end),  and  our  time  with  a 
bomb  suspended  over  us. 

Dr.  Buttrick  is  a  distinguished  American  clergyman,  author  of 
many  books,  and  general  editor  of  The  Interpreter's  Bible.  He 
lives  in  Evanston,  III. 
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But  anxiety  is  constitutional  in  human  nature  in  every  era.  The 
bomb  has  not  caused  our  anxiety:  it  has  only  released  it.  It  has 
driven  an  opening  down  into  that  reservoir  of  apprehension  which 
is  always  hidden  deep  in  our  human  condition.  Then  how  may  we 
ever  hope  to  overcome  anxiety?  Perhaps  there  is  no  hope  for  a  perfect 
and  complete  cure.  But  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  controlling  anxiety, 
and  the  Gospels  further  point  to  a  coming  age  when  anxiety  will  be 
banished. 

Christ  did  not  condemn  anxiety.  He  had  compassion,  and  showed 
how  care  could  be  steadily  overcome.  He  understands  through  his 
Spirit  the  questions  which  we  ask  and  should  ask:  "Shall  I  tell  an 
unemployed  miner  in  West  Virginia  or  a  threatened  Negro  in  Missis- 
sippi not  to  be  anxious?",  or,  "Shall  I  tell  a  sailor  in  Guantanamo  not 
to  worry  about  himself  and  about  his  girl  back  home?"  We  shall  see 
that  Christ  has  truth  about  how  there  should  be  concern  for  the 
unemployed  and  about  civil  rights  and  about  world  peace.  He 
understands — because  God  whom  he  came  to  reveal  understands. 
That  is  why  this  passage  is  momentously  important.  What  is  Christ 
here   saying  to   us? 

II 

He  is  saying  first  that  worry  is  worse  than  useless.  Can  a  man 
by  worrying  add  twenty  inches  to  his  height  or  twenty  years  to  his 
life-span?  The  Greek  word  can  mean  both  physical  stature  and 
length  of  years:  thus  the  difference  between  the  two  versions.  If 
a  farmer  by  anxiety  cannot  make  himself  grow,  how  can  he  so  increase 
his  harvest?  So  with  our  apprehensive  question,  "How  shall  I  feed 
and  clothe  my  family?":  the  apprehension  is  to  no  purpose.  Fore- 
thought and  daily  toil  can  help  (Christ  approves  them),  but  carking 
worry  about  livelihood  never  helped  livelihood.  It  may  paralyze  both 
judgment  and  action.  The  worrier  is  thus  a  menace  to  himself  and  a 
pest  to  his  neighbors. 

Christ  says  that  anxiety  is  pagan.  "After  all  these  things  do  the 
Gentiles"  (the  godless)  "seek."  Those  who  do  believe  in  God  should 
be  ready  to  beUeve  that  he  also  has  labor  and  forethought  for  his 
children.  There  is  a  story  of  a  child  who  knew  her  mother's  constant 
fretting.  "Have  you  asked  God?",  said  the  child.  "Oh,  yes,  often,"  the 
mother  replied.  "Then  why  do  you  worry  if  you  have  prayed?"  Men 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  God  have  some  excuse  for  anxiety.  But 
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what  of  those  who  pretend  to  trust  God?  Is  there  not  something 
pagan  about  our  modem  obsession  with  clothes  and  food  and  houses, 
about  our  forgetting  Hfe  in  our  worry  about  Hvehhood?  So  much  for 
the  introductory  teaching. 

Ill 

Now  for  the  surgical  cure.  Some  help  comes  if  we  say  to  our- 
selves, "This  worrying  is  worse  than  useless."  But  the  help  is  pallia- 
tion, not  remedy.  Christ  now  speaks  the  positive  word:  "Trust  Godr 
Since  God  gives  life,  he  gives  also  the  means  to  support  life.  With 
the  greater  gift  he  grants  the  smaller  gift:  "Is  not  life  more  than  food?" 
Since  he  protects  lower  forms  of  life  such  as  birds  and  flowers,  he 
will  surely  protect  his  children  whom  he  has  made  in  his  own  image. 
Again  there  is  no  promise  of  freedom  from  care  if  we  trust  our  own 
powers  or  fulfiU  our  own  evil  motives.  Indeed  there  is  no  promise  that 
if  we  trust  him  we  shall  be  spared  suffering  and  death.  He  said 
bluntly:  "In  the  world  you  have  tribulation."  But  he  added  as  bluntly: 
"Be  of  good  cheer:  I  have  overcome  the  world." 

The  word  about  birds  and  flowers  reminds  us  of  St.  Francis  who 
learned  his  childhke  simpMcity  from  his  Lord.  Christ  had  unclouded 
faith  in  the  natural  world  which  often  is  for  us  black  with  storm. 
Perhaps  if  we  were  free  from  sin,  we  would  so  walk,  for  sin  is  the 
prolific  breeder  of  anxiet}^  For  instance,  the  man  who  is  carrying  on 
"an  affair"  is  Hable  to  rage  around  his  home  like  a  lion. 

But  the  reference  to  birds  and  flowers  has  a  much  deeper  meaning, 
namely,  this:  a  flower  is  a  fragile  prayer,  yet  it  lives  in  the  midst  of 
an  accordant  Providence — sun  and  rain,  night  and  day,  the  faithful 
wheel  of  the  seasons,  and  the  whole  order  of  the  cosmos.  Our  Hfe 
likewise  is  a  fragile  prayer,  so  fragile  that  when  a  microscopic  "bug" 
decides  to  go  surf-riding  in  our  bloodstream  we  may  quickly  die;  but 
round  about  our  life  also  there  is  an  accordant  Providence  who  exactly 
meets  our  need. 

Again  there  is  no  promise  of  an  untroubled  road,  but  something 
better.  We  may  live  in  the  simple,  old-fashioned  faith  that  God  will 
keep  a  man  until  his  word  is  spoken  and  his  work  is  done,  granted  the 
man's  unworrying  forethought  and  toil.  Does  someone  say,  "But 
modem  man  does  not  believe  in  God"?  No,  he  trusts  in  his  own  feeble 
powers,  and  has  come  on  desolation.  Which  is  better:  to  trust  our 
ov^m  mind  which  cannot  tell  what  a  day  may  bring,  or  to  trust  His 
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mind  who  fashioned  us  and  who  is  seen  piercingly  in  Christ?  A 
friend.  Dr.  Rollin  Walker,  who  taught  for  many  years  at  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan,  said,  "I  have  resigned  as  general  manager  of  the  universe." 
When  I  asked,  "Then?",  he  continued,  "And  the  resignation  was 
instantly  accepted."  When  I  asked  again,  "Then?",  he  added,  "Things 
have  gone  much  better  since." 

IV 

There  is  a  further  cure  for  anxiety:  "Seek  first  his  kingdom  and  his 
righteousness."  The  word  "first"  is  crucial.  We  needs  must  seek  liveli- 
hood if  we  would  Hve,  but  we  need  not  make  it  "top  priority."  Food 
is  a  means  to  hfe,  not  life  itself.  In  a  factory  the  product  is  a  means. 
The  main  issue  is  the  bond  between  owner  and  worker  and  between 
owner  and  consumer,  and  even  that  is  only  "second  best";  the  real 
issue  is  the  bond  between  everyone  in  the  factory  and  God. 

Now  we  are  back  with  the  miner  in  West  Virginia.  The  "first"  is 
not  coal,  but  human  beings.  What  would  "righteousness"  require 
of  us  regarding  the  unemployed  miner?  If  we  fail  to  do  what  is 
clearly  both  duty  and  neighborHness,  we  cannot  rightly  blame  God 
or  curse  the  imiverse.  When  we  read  a  book  the  meaning  on  the 
page  is  focal,  even  though  we  are  marginally  aware  of  lamp,  furni- 
ture, and  the  dog  curled  up  at  our  feet.  Christ  here  asks  what  is  focal 
in  our  lives,  and  what  is  marginal. 

His  question  relates  directly  to  anxiety.  Here  is  the  secret:  //  me 
seek  God's  kingdom  we  not  only  relieve  other  people's  anxiety  {e.g. 
miners  in  West  Virginia),  we  overcome  our  own.  For  when  God's 
kingdom  has  the  main  track,  anxieties  are  thus  sidetracked,  and  they 
wither  on  that  sidetrack.  We  do  not  get  rid  of  carking  care  by  saying 
to  one  another,  "Don't  get  anxious."  That  might  start  a  stampede.  We 
deal  with  care  obliquely:  we  give  ourselves  to  God's  will,  and  he 
then  deals  with  the  anxieties.  That  is  how  and  why  the  cares  are 
sidetracked:  He  controls  the  signals  and  the  switches.  In  short  we 
get  rid  of  worry  by  taking  a  dangerous  risk  for  his  sake. 

Once  we  stayed  at  the  home  of  missionaries  on  whose  street  com- 
munists met  at  night  in  noisy  conversation.  The  danger  was  obvious: 
right-wing  fascists  and  left-wing  communists  might  on  any  night 
waylay  "the  foreigners,"  despite  a  school,  an  orphanage,  a  hospital,  and 
many  another  good  work.  But  we  found  the  missionaries  much  more 
free  of  anxiety  than  "comfortable"  folk  in  America  who,  because  they 
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knew  little  about  "the  kingdom,"  were  not  comfortable  at  all,  but 
were  living  in  a  "quiet  desperation." 

Jiist  what  Matthew  meant  by  "righteousness"  we  cannot  be  com- 
pletely sure.  Perhaps  he  meant  uprightness  in  conduct.  Again  we 
ask.  What  did  Paul  mean  by  the  term:  "the  righteousness  which  is 
of  God  through  faith"?  Perhaps  the  pardon  of  our  sins  through  Christ. 
Trust  in  this  pardon  overcomes  the  central  cause  of  anxiety:  our 
transgressions.    Confession   rolls    away  many   a   burden    of   care. 

To  share  that  pardon  with  our  neighbors  rolls  away  stiU  more 
burdens:  the  anxiety  which  comes  of  hates  and  grudges.  Dr.  Sherman 
E.  Johnson  quotes  a  saying  of  Origen:  "Seek  the  great  things  and 
the  little  things  will  be  added  to  you,  and  seek  the  heavenly  things 
and  the  earthly  things  will  be  added  to  you." 

Our  age  is  under  undue  anxiety  because  we  stand  at  the  end  (the 
ebb-point  which  leads  to  the  turn  of  the  tide?)  of  a  man-centered 
culture.  Isn't  anxiety  always  egocentric? 

Christ  sought  only  "the  kiagdom,"  saying  in  prayer,  "Not  my  will, 
but  thine,  be  done."  He  was  not  untroubled:  "My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  But  that  dark  cloud  passed,  for  soon  he 
prayed,  "It  is  finished,"  not  in  any  gasp  of  resignation,  for  the  word 
is  a  shout  of  triumph. 


The  final  word,  "Let  the  day's  own  trouble  be  sufficient  for  the  day," 
has  the  ring  of  a  proverb.  Some  commentators  suggest  that  it  was 
spoken  in  playful  humor.  But  why  not  in  a  gay  courage?  "Cheer 
up,"  we  say,  "the  first  hundred  years  are  the  worst." 

The  plea  of  the  whole  passage  can  hardly  be  missed,  for  it  is 
five  times  repeated:  "Be  not  anxious!"  Thomas  Goodwin,  a  famous 
London  preacher  of  the  seventeenth  century,  once  said:  "If  a  man 
should  go  to  London  to  get  a  pardon  .  .  .  and  should  .  .  .  spend  his 
time  seeing  the  lions  at  the  Tower,  the  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
or  in  visiting  friends,  would  he  not  be  a  fool?"  Why  are  we  aHve? 
Why  were  we  brought  to  the  birth?  Not  to  worry  over  food,  clothing 
and  shelter!  "The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him 
forever."  Then  why  not  get  on  with  the  main  business,  the  purpose 
which  brought  us  to  London?  Incidentally  that  is  centrally  our 
pardon.  Then  other  things  will  be  added,  for  "your  heavenly  Father 
knows  that  you  need  them  all."  ■  ■ 
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s  Taui 


By  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


It  takes  only  two  sentences  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner, 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  to  say  what's  in  his  heart 


PERHAPS  it  is  easy  for  those  who  have  never  felt  the  stinging 
darts  of  segregation  to  say  "Wait."  But  v^hen  you  have  seen  the 
vicious  mobs  lynch  your  mothers  and  fathers  at  will  and  drown 
your  sisters  and  brothers  at  whim;  when  you  have  seen  hate-filled 
policemen  curse,  kick,  and  even  kill  your  black  brothers  and  sisters 
with  impunity;  when  you  see  the  vast  majority  of  your  twenty  million 
Negro  brothers  smothering  in  an  airtight  cage  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  an  affluent  society;  when  you  suddenly  find  your  tongue 
twisted  as  you  seek  to  explain  to  your  six-year-old  daughter  why  she 
can't  go  to  the  public  amusement  park  that  has  just  been  advertised  on 
television,  and  see  tears  welling  up  when  she  is  told  that  Funtown  is 
closed  to  colored  children,  and  see  ominous  clouds  of  inferiority 
beginning  to  form  in  her  little  mental  sky,  and  see  her  beginning  to 
distort  her  personality  by  unconsciously  developing  a  bitterness 
toward  white  people;  when  you  have  to  concoct  an  answer  for  a 
five-year-old  son  asking,  "Daddy,  why  do  white  people  treat  colored 
people  so  mean?";  when  you  take  a  cross-country  drive  and  find  it 
necessary  to  sleep  night  after  night  in  the  uncomfortable  comers  of 
your  automobile  because  no  motel  will  accept  you;  when  you  are 
humiliated  day  in  and  day  out  by  nagging  signs  reading  "white"  and 
"colored";  when  your  first  name  becomes  "nigger,"  your  middle 
name  becomes  "boy"  (however  old  you  are),  and  your  last  name  be- 
comes "John";  and  your  wife  and  mother  are  never  given  the  respected 
title  of  "Mrs.";  when  you  are  harried  by  day  and  haunted  by  night 
by  the  fact  that  you  are  a  Negro,  never  quite  knowing  what  to  expect 
next,  and  are  plagued  with  inner  fears  and  outer  resentments;  when 
you  are  forever  fighting  a  degenerating  sense  of  "nobodiness" — then 
you  will  understand  why  we  find  it  difficult  to  wait.  ■  ■ 
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1U  Kdle/L? 


By  Glenn  H.  Asquith 


YOU  are  invited  to  write  an  ending  for  this  story.  See 
details  at  the  bottom  of  page  42 


HOWARD  shivered  uncontrol- 
lably, but  he  was  not  cold.  On 
the  contrary,  he  v^^as  uncomfortably 
warm.  The  stimip  on  which  he  sat 
had  stored  up  the  heat  of  an  un- 
seasonably hot  September  day.  And 
the  tall  grasses  and  shrubs  which 
concealed  him  from  the  road  pre- 
vented his  receiving  any  benefit  from 
the  light  wind  which  had  freshened 
at  sundown. 

As  he  shook  again,  the  thirty-five 
year-old  man  intuitively  related  his 
condition  to  the  thing  he  held  tight- 
ly clutched  in  his  hand.  Carefully, 
as  though  it  might  explode  in  his 
face,  he  placed  the  black  automatic 
on  a  clump  of  ferns.  He  gazed  at  it 
with  fear  and  fascination.  He  had 
been  shown  the  full  chp  of  car- 
tridges before  it  had  been  thrust  in- 
to place;  he  had  been  instructed  in 
the  use  of  the  safety  catch  and  the 
trigger.  But,  imtil  an  hour  ago  he 
had  never  held  or  touched  a  gun  of 
any  kind. 

With  rebellion  in  his  soul,  Howard 


asked  himself  for  the  hundredth 
time,  "Why  me?  Why,  of  all  the 
people  in  the  United  States  am  I 
skulking  here  waiting  to  kill  a  man 
I  neither  know  nor  hate?" 

But  of  course  he  knew  why — ^in  a 
way.  Circumstances  had  brought 
him  to  Eastville  just  at  a  time  when 
a  stranger  was  needed.  The  resi- 
dents of  this  small  western  town 
knew  the  man  who  was  fated  soon 
to  drive  his  out-of-date  car  along  the 
road  that  circled  the  quarry  pond. 
Howard's  prospective  victim  was 
liked  by  many  of  his  fellow  citizens; 
some  were  close  or  distant  relations 
of  his  wife,  for  he  had  solidified  his 
position  in  the  community  by  marry- 
ing a  girl  who  had  grown  up  locally; 
and  not  one  would  have  believed  the 
flat  statement  of  the  FBI  agent  that 
Mason  Dilmore  was  a  spy.  His  em- 
ployers and  the  other  workmen  at 
the  missile  plant  respected  his  abihty 
and  friendly  attitude.  He  was  a 
father  now,  and  the  baby  had  been 
christened  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
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which  he  and  Naomi  attended  regu- 
larly— is  this  what  a  foreign  agent 
is  like? 

The  FBI  man  had  answered 
Howard's  spoken  doubts  with  the 
assurance  that  this  was  not  an  un- 
usual situation.  The  more  important 
the  mission  the  more  careful  the 
build-up.  Three  years  ago  when  Dil- 
more  had  appeared  as  a  wandering 
mechanic  with  a  sHght  accent  he 
might  have  fallen  under  suspicion, 
but  not  now.  He  had  been  shrewd 
and  careful. 

Howard  had  heard  this,  but  he 
had  resisted  being  drawn  into  some- 
thing which  seemed  to  him  to  be 
none  of  his  business.  He  had  come 
to  Eastville  to  lecture  and  to  auto- 
graph copies  of  his  new  book,  Veace- 
Jul  Canyons.  He  had  been  in  good 
form,  and  the  applause  had  been 
gracious.  Many  of  his  hearers  had 
paused  to  buy  a  book  and  say  a 
word  of  praise.  The  last  in  line  had 
been  a  nondescript,  rather  lanky  fel- 
low who  had  introduced  himself  as 
Steve  Gibson.  Steve  appeared  to  be 
intelligently  interested  in  the  book 
and  had  followed  the  author  from  the 
hall  and  walked  with  him  toward 
the  hotel.  But  when  they  were  alone 
on  the  tree-lined  street,  the  stranger 
had  pulled  an  identification  plate 
from  his  pocket  and  showed  it  to 
Howard  in  the  glow  of  a  cigarette 
lighter.  Howard  was  startled  to  see 
the  words  which  he  had  always  held 
in  awe:  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

THE  story  Steve  told  was  short 
but    powerful.    Ivan    Petrovich, 
alias     Mason     Dilmore    had     been 
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planted  in  the  research  lab  where 
work  was  under  way  on  the  essential 
anti-missile.  While  his  regular  re- 
ports assured  his  superiors  in  the 
spy  apparatus  that  we  were  making 
only  slow  progress  the  foreign  power 
was  perfecting  plans  for  attack  and 
invasion. 

And  tomorrow  night,  Steve  had 
said,  was  report  night.  And  this  re- 
port was  to  advise  that  the  new  pro- 
tective device  had  finally  been 
brought  to  perfection.  It  would  be 
operable  and  in  quantity  within  six 
months.  If  Dilmore-Petrovich  de- 
livered that  report  the  bombs  would 
fall  in  a  matter  of  days.  As  a  citizen 
Howard  was  being  impressed  into 
service.  He  was  to  wait  in  ambush, 
shoot  the  spy,  run  the  man's  old 
car  into  the  pond,  and  get  on  his  way. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Howard 
Hendricks  had  raised  shrewd  ques- 
tions which  did  justice  to  his  liter- 
ary skiU. 

Why  did  not  Steve  of  the  FBI 
plan  to  do  the  dirty  work  himself? 
Answer:  the  road  around  the  quarry 
heading  to  the  rendezvous  had  two 
branches  and  Dilmore  could  choose 
either  to  go  on  the  south  or  north 
side.  Therefore,  Steve  would  watch 
one  road  and  Howard  the  other. 

Why  not  send  for  another  FBI 
man?  The  event  was  at  least  twenty- 
hours  off.  Answer:  the  FBI  sent  a 
man  to  EastviUe  once  a  month  with 
calculated  regularity  and  nothing 
unusual  was  suspected.  Steve,  os- 
tensibly, was  making  this  monthly 
check.  To  call  for  another  man  might 
excite  alarm — it  was  not  known 
how  complete  was  the  foreign  sur- 
veillance. 


If  Dilmore  failed  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment, would  not  that  in  itself 
speak  danger  to  his  contact?  An- 
swer: after  a  number  of  negative 
reports  it  had  been  agreed  that  the 
spy  should  leave  his  message  in  a 
certain  spot  to  be  picked  up  by  heH- 
copter.  Only  at  the  time  of  the 
positive  report  would  he  appear  to 
be  carried  to  safety.  He  had  no  real 
concern  for  his  wife  and  child.  In 
fact,  he  had  a  family  waiting  for 
him  in  the  homeland.  Steve  carried  a 
false  report  which  would  be  planted 
in  due  time. 

Why  not  capture  Dilmore  in 
place  of  killing  him?  Answer:  he 
must  not  be  in  custody  for  fear  that 
his  unknown  compatriots  might 
learn  of  it  and  give  the  alarm.  Fre- 
quently he  left  town  after  report 
time  to  check  with  other  agents  in 
New  York.  This  must  appear  to  be 
the  usual  routine. 

This  brought  Howard  to  the  final 
and  crucial  question:  what  if  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  kill  a 
man?  His  religious  point-of-view,  his 
training,  and  his  personal  convictions 
were  all  against  such  a  deed. 

Steve  laid  down  the  facts.  In  a 
nuclear  bombardment  millions  would 
die,  millions  would  be  handicapped 
for  life.  The  control  of  the  world 
might  well  fall  into  cruel  hands. 
What  was  the  loss  of  one  unworthy 
life  compared  to  such  a  catastrophe? 

And  so  it  was  that  Howard  found 
himself  in  the  thicket,  on  a  stump, 
peering  through  the  bushes,  waiting 
for  a  man  to  come  and  be  killed.  His 
ears  listened  for  the  sound  of  a  dis- 
tant automobile.  As  he  waited  he 
remembered    the   tiniest    details    of 
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his  movements  since  Steve  had  first 
approached  him.  He  had  started  by 
checking  out  of  the  hotel  at  a  reason- 
able hour  this  morning,  had  started 
on  the  road  for  home,  had  circled 
back  and  hid  his  car  near  the  am- 
bush spot.  He  had  had  nothing  to 
eat  since  breakfast.  His  whole  being 
was  miserable  and  in  protest. 

Further,  his  last  question  had  not 
been  answered — could  he  pull  the 
trigger  and  send  a  .45  bullet  crash- 
ing  lethally   into   a   human   being? 

And  he  thought  of  the  spy's 
mother.  How  had  the  birth  been? 
Had  she  suffered,  and  had  the  sight 
of  the  new-bom  son  been  a  suitable 
reward?  Had  Ivan  been  an  only 
child?  Had  his  grandparents  doted 
on  him,  bringing  toys  and  sweets  to 
delight   him? 

What  of  his   childhood,   had  he 


had  many  diseases  to  fight  and  con- 
quer— many  hardships  to  overcome? 

And  now,  is  he  not  the  chief  per- 
son in  the  life  of  his  wife  and  child? 
What  would  his  death  mean  to 
them? 

Could  he,  Howard  Hendricks,  act 
as  God  and  summarily  decide  that 
after  all  Ivan  had  been  and  had  en- 
dured this  night  was  the  end?  Per- 
haps this  man  was  not  really  a  spy, 
or,  perhaps,  he  had  been  forced  to 
do  his  job  by  threats  against  others 
whom  he  loved? 

He  worried  himself  by  repeating 
the  ancient  commandment,  "Thou 
shalt  not  kill." 

He  thought  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
who,  the  records  said,  died  without 
raising  a  hand  in  defense,  saying, 
"Love  your  enemies;  do  good  to 
them  that  despitefully  use  you." 
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And  then  he  thought  of  the  other 
iside  of  the  question:  Did  he  not 
have  a  responsibility  to  protect  his 
country?  Was  this  not  an  assignment 
he  had  accepted?  Would  not  the 
enemy  destroy  him  and  thousands  of 
others  if  he  was  weak  and  did  not 
stand  up  to  him?  Would  not  this 
same  enemy  lay  freedom  waste?  He 
remembered  the  phrase  "the  lamb 
and  the  Hon  would  lie  down  to- 
gether" but  was  not  there  a  danger 
that  the  lamb  would  wind  up  inside 
the  lion?  How  is  there  any  meeting 
groimd  with  those  who  cannot  be 
trusted? 

And  then  he  asked  in  despair, 
"What  is  right  and  what  is  wrong? 
Why  must  I  be  the  one  to  decide?" 

The  minutes  and  the  hours  seemed 
to  be  suspended  as  though  some  ma- 
gician had  ordered  the  sun  to  stand 
stiU. 

But,  at  long  last,  it  came — the 
sound  of  an  old  automobile  engine 
in  the  distance. 

With  a  sigh,  either  of  relief  or 
regret,  Howard  retrieved  the  pistol, 
stood  up,  and  found  a  spot  where  he 
could  look  down  the  road  without 
being  detected.  The  noise  of  the 
car  seemed  nearer,  but  nothing  was 


in  sight.  Time  was  running  out.  The 
automatic  wavered  in  his  perspiring 
hand.  He  was  conscious  of  a  cold- 
ness in  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 

Nearer  and  nearer  was  the  engine 
sound.  Howard  released  the  safety 
catch  and  rested  his  pistol  in  the 
crotch  of  a  saphng.  And  yet  part 
of  him  said  that  this  was  sheer 
bravado — he  would  not,  could  not 
pull  the  trigger.  Just  as  resolutely 
another  part  of  him — ^his  mind  or 
soul,  or  whatever  was  Howard 
Hendricks,  said  he  would  surely 
shoot  when  the  time  came. 

The  noisy  exhaust  of  the  aged  car 
signalled  the  last  moments  of  the 
young  author's  struggle.  He  brushed 
the  sweat  from  his  eyes  and  steeled 
himself  for  decision.  He  saw  the  old 
car  stop  at  the  crude  roadblock  he 
had  made  of  some  fallen  branches, 
and  stepped  out  into  the  lane  with 
his  weapon  raised. 

How  should  this  story  end?  How 
would  you  end  it?  Write  a  conclu- 
sion of  not  more  than  500  words 
and  send  it  to  the  Editor.  For  the 
best  conclusion  we  will  give  an 
award  of  fifteen  dollars.  Perhaps  also 
we  will  publish  the  conclusion. 


ONLY  WITH  SALES 

A  woman  passenger  on  an  airplane  who  was  sitting  next  to  a  clergyman 
became  increasingly  nervous  as  the  aircraft  ran  into  thunder  squalls  and 
began  to  be  buffeted  by  severe  downdrafts. 

After  one  particularly  alarming  air  pocket  that  must  have  dropped  the 
plane  one  thousand  feet,  the  woman  looked  at  the  minister  and  said, 
"Please,  Reverend,  can't  you  do  something  that  will  stop  this  storm  and  save 
our  lives?" 

"I'm  sorry,  Madam,"  he  replied,  "but  I  am  connected  with  Sales  not 
with  Management." — Contributed  by   Glenn   Everett. 
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The  Religious  Beliefs  of  a  President 


By  Harry  S.  Truman 


I  BELIEVE  in  a  moral  code  based 
on  the  Ten  Commandments, 
The  Rehgious  BeHefs  of  a  President 
found  in  the  20th  Chapter  of  Exo- 
dus, and  in  the  5th,  6th  and  7th 
Chapters  of  the  Gospel  accordiag  to 
St.  Matthew,  which  is  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount. 

I  believe  a  man  ought  to  live  by 
those  precepts  which,  if  followed 
will  enable  a  man  to  do  right. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  have  or 
not,  but  I  have  tried. 

I  believe  that  the  fundamental 
basis  for  a  happy  life  with  family 
and  friends  is  to  treat  others  as  you 
would  like  to  be  treated,  speak  truth- 
fully, act  honorably,  and  keep  com- 
mitments to  the  letter. 

In  public  life  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  right  vsdll  prevail.  It 
has  been  my  policy  to  obtain  the 
facts — all  the  facts  possible — then 
to  make  the  decision  in  the  pubHc 
interest  and  to  carry  it  out. 

If  the  facts  justify  the  decision  at 
the  time  it  is  made,  it  will  always 
be  right.  A  pubHc  man  should  not 
worry  constantly  about  the  verdict  of 
histoiy  or  what  future  generations 
will  say  about  him. 


He  must  live  in  the  present,  make 
his  decisions  for  the  right  on  the 
facts  as  he  sees  them  and  history 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

I  believe  a  pubUc  man  must  know 
the  history  and  background  of  his 
state  and  his  nation  to  enable  him 
to  come  more  nearly  to  a  propei 
decision  in  the  public  interest. 

In  my  opinion,  a  man  in  public  life 
must  think  always  of  the  pubhc 
welfare.  He  must  be  careful  not  to 
mix  his  private  and  personal  inter- 
ests with  his  pubhc  actions. 

The  ethics  of  a  public  man  must 
be  unimpeachable. 

He  must  learn  to  reject  unwise  or 
imprudent  requests  from  friends  and 
associates  without  losing  their 
friendship  or  loyalty. 

I  believe  that  our  Bill  of  Rights 
must  be  implemented  in  fact;  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  government — 
state,  local  or  federal — to  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  individual. 

I  believe  that  a  civil  rights  pro- 
gram, as  we  must  practice  it  today, 
involves  not  so  much  the  protection 
of  the  people  against  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  government.  And  for  this 
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reason  we  must  make  the  Federal 
Government  a  friendly,  vigilant  de- 
fender of  the  rights  and  equalities 
of  all  Americans;  and  that  every  man 
should  be  free  to  live  his  life  as  he 
wishes.  He  should  be  limited  only 
by  his  responsibility  to  his  fellow- 
man. 

I  believe  that  we  should  remove 
the  last  barriers  which  stand  be- 
tween milhons  of  our  people  and 
their  birthright.  There  can  be  no 
justifiable  reason  for  discrimination 
because  of  ancestry,  or  religion,  or 
race,  or  color. 

I  believe  that  to  inspire  the  people 
of  the  world  whose  freedom  is  in 
jeopardy,  and  to  restore  hope  to 
those  who  have  already  lost  their 
civil  liberties,  we  must  correct  the 
remaining  imperfections  in  our  own 
democracy. 

We  know  the  way — ^we  only  need 
the  will.  ■  ■ 


BANTER 

Mary:  "I  always  think  of  all  the 
unkind  things  that  iVe  said  during 
the  day  before  I  go  to  sleep  at 
night." 

Christy:  "You  don't  say!  How  can 
you  do  with  so  little  sleep." — Watch- 
man-Examiner. 

No  Past  Performance 
Give  us  the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
Life  was  lived  in  the  future,  then; 
Neither    was     bored    by    the    old 
cliche: 
"Do    you    remember    way    back 
when?" 

— Anna   Herbert. 
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"Where  Shall  We  Sing  the  Lord's  M^" 


By  Roy  M.  Terry 


IN  the  writer  of  the  137th  Psahn 
we  discover  a  person  who  to 
use  the  vernacular,  "has  had  it" 
and  moreover  "right  up  to  here." 

He'd  seen  Jerusalem,  his  beloved 
city,  and  specifically  the  temple 
which  was  the  center  of  his  faith 
ruined  by  the  Babylonian  armies.  He 
had  seen  relatives  and  friends  slain 
and  had  been  carried  himself  into 
captivity,  there  is  bitterness  and  be- 
wilderment in  his  heart.  When  his 
captors  asked  him  to  sing  a  song  for 
them  he  choked  and  sputtered  out 
in  desperation,  "How  can  we  sing 
the  Lord's  song  in  a  foreign  land?" 

He'd  learned  his  songs  in  Israel  in 
the  beauty  and  splendor  of  the 
temple  and  out  here  in  a  foreign 
land  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
sing  the  Lord's  song.  And  so  he 
hung  his  harp  on  the  willow  tree  and 
sat  down  to  bemoan  his  fate. 

Does  It  Make  Any  Difference? 

If  you  recall  the  psalmist's  pre- 
dicament, you  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
minded    of     similar     feelings     and 


thoughts.  You've  heard  them;  per- 
haps you've  uttered  them.  Perhaps 
the  question  takes  this  form,  "Does 
it  make  any  difference  where  I  wor- 
ship?" 

The  Psalmist  thought  so.  For  him 
it  was  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  or 
nothing  at  all.  Unfortunately  there 
are  contemporaries  who  share  his 
view.  Perhaps  it's  an  evasion  or  an 
excuse  but  nonetheless  there  are 
those  in  the  military  who  say  I  just 
can't  worship  unless  I'm  in  old 
Crabapple  Church  back  in  Puckering 
Valley.  To  others  it  is  not  a  particu- 
lar church  but  rather  a  church  build- 
ing, the  outward  visible  structure. 
The  field  service  in  Vietnam,  the 
service  in  the  day  room  in  Thailand 
locationally  prove  a  stLimbling  block 
to  our  communing  with  God.  We 
find  ourselves  in  confused  and  ques- 
tioning, "Where  shaU  we  sing  the 
Lord's  song?"  We  are  willing  to  hang 
up  our  harps  on  the  willow  trees  of 
Korea,  Okinawa,  and  a  hundred 
other  places  and  bemoan  our  fate. 

For  some  this  is  not  a  problem. 


Chaplain    Terry    is    the    Staff    Chaplain    for    the    Fifth    Air    Force 
(PACAF),  San  Francisco.  96525 
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they  will  confidently  assert  that  they 
can   worship   God   anywhere. 

"I  can  worship  strolling  along  the 
fairway,  or  on  the  green,  or  even  in 
the  rough!*'  Of  course,  the  scriptural 
references  may  be  out  of  context 
when  the  nine  iron  jams  into  the  turf 
and  the  shot  is  dubbed.  We  might 
worship  in  the  picnic  area  but  then 
thoughts  of  the  divine  are  often  in- 
terrupted by  the  smaller  insects  and 
creatures  and  we  find  difficulty  in 
sharing  in  the  wonders  of  God's 
creation.  Yes,  we  could  do  it  at  the 
ball  game,  but  those  fellows  in  blue 
suits  seem  to  have  horns  and  forked 
tails! 

No,  more  often  than  not,  the  in- 
dividual who  can  write  off  his  re- 
sponsibility to  attend  the  service  of 
worship  by  the  flip  attitude  of  "I 
can  worship  God  anywhere"  is  only 
excusing  his  failure  to  Hve  up  to 
his  obligations  as  a  churchman  and 
in  reality  does  very  little  worshiping 
anytime,  anywhere. 

So  there  must  be  a  word  for  us  in 
answering  the  questions  as  to 
whether  it  makes  any  difference 
where  one  worships. 

At  the  risk  of  projecting  confusion 
we  might  say  that  the  answer  is  both 
yes  and  no. 

We  can  worship  God  in  a  "foreign 
land"  and  xmder  strange  outward 
circumstances  which  bear  no  resem- 
blance whatsoever  to  our  accustomed 
houses  of  worship. 

If  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  all 
who  inhabit  it  are  his  children,  then 
there  are  no  strange  lands  to  God, 
there  are  no  places  foreign  to  his 
songs.  If  we  really  and  earnestly 
want  to  worship  God  then  wherever 


we  are  and  whatever  the  circum- 
stances may  be — the  pitching  ward 
room  of  a  ship,  the  field  altar  set 
upon  the  jeep  hood  or  the  service 
in  the  alert  room  adjacent  to  the 
ready  aircraft — we  may  in  spirit  and 
truth  sing  the  Lord's  song. 

Through  the  ages  men  have  placed 
an  emphasis  on  the  place  of  worship. 

In  the  Yale  Art  Gallery  in  New 
Haven,  Cormecticut,  one  can  see  the 
earliest  knov^ni  Christian  church 
building  in  the  world  which  once 
stood  along  the  Euphrates  River  at 
Dura.  It  was  small  and  simple,  but 
those  who  met  in  it  and  knew  the 
presence  of  the  living  Christ  in  the 
midst  of  an  imchristian  world,  knew 
that  this  was  holy  ground. 

The   Purpose   of  Worship 

The  Bible  is  full  of  incidents  in 
which  men  have  met  with  God  and 
it  was  not  always  within  the  beauty 
of  some  architecturally  perfect 
temple.  Men  met  with  God  in  a 
tropical  jungle,  on  a  mountaintop, 
in  a  cave. 

Through  the  pages  of  the  scrip- 
tures there  is  the  constant  affirma- 
tion that  God  intervenes  in  human 
history. 

In  the  burning  bush  Moses  met 
with  his  God,  and  it  became  a  holy 
place. 

The  building  of  a  chapel  or  the 
preparation  of  a  place  in  which 
to  worship  with  the  use  of  what- 
ever appointments  or  symbols  which 
might  be  available  to  us  is  an  in- 
dication of  our  belief  that  God 
comes  into  our  lives.  Wherever  this 
takes  place  this  becomes  at  that  time 
holy  ground. 
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Exterior  of  the  new  chapel  at  the  Kanto  Mura  Housing  Annex  in  Tokyo, 
Japan,  is  a  most  outstanding  example  of  a  beautiful  house  of  worship 
built  for  the  glory  of  God. 


Winifred  Holtby,  in  a  short  story, 
told  of  a  man  who  invented  a  time 
machine  that  would  pick  up  voices 
from  the  past. 

He  announced  that  he  would  at- 
tempt to  pick  up  the  voice  of  Jesus. 

A  great  crowd  gathered.  Finally 
a  voice  was  heard.  The  silence 
turned  to  murmur  and  then  to  an- 
gry shouting  and  then  in  the  best 
tradition  of  present-day  mobs,  they 
rushed  the  machine  and  smashed  it. 
The  voice  that  was  heard,  spoke  not 
in  English  but  in  Aramaic. 

We  often  miss  communing  v^dth 
God  because  he  does  not  come  in 
the  way  we  expect  or  want  or  in 
the  setting  that  we  are  accustomed 
to. 

Yet  he  continues  to  come  into  our 
lives  wherever  we  may  be.  When 
he   does  then   that  place  becomes 


holy  ground.  Your  worship  of  him 
at  that  time  can  be  just  as  real  as 
it  might  have  been  in  the  familiar 
surroundings  of  your  home  church. 

Most  assuredly  we  can  worship 
God  in  a  hangar,  in  a  ship's  hold 
or  any  kind  of  a  structure  complete- 
ly devoid  of  Christian  symbolism  or 
churchly  character.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, of  course,  the  need  for  the 
discipline  of  spirit  is  great.  God's 
presence  is  never  wanting  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  to  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  tiiith. 

We  must  concede  however,  that 
to  offset  the  secular  and  paganizing 
influences  which  press  relentlessly  on 
our  daily  lives,  the  chapel  structure, 
its  appointments  and  the  general 
surrounding  will  be  most  helpful  in 
suggesting  to  us  the  higher  life,  and 
communion  with  that  which  is  di- 
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Chaplain  John  Castellani  stands  by 
the  chapel  sign  in  front  of  the  bam- 
boo and  thatched  house  of  worship  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

vinely  uplifting  and  ennobling.  Di- 
vine worship  gives  us  our  only 
breathing  spell  from  the  tensions 
which  are  present  in  our  everyday 
lives.  It  is  therefore  a  responsibility 
which  we  have  as  Christians  to  do 
all  that  we  can  to  cause  our  place 
of  worship  to  be  a  place  apart  and 
different  from  the  background 
against  which  we  do  our  daily  work. 
Let  this  place  of  worship  speak  of 
beauty,  care,  attention  and  cleanli- 
ness. 

The  spire,  even  though  it  be  of 
fragile  bamboo,  will  point  upward 
reminding  of  the  things  of  above, 
where  Christ  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  the  father. 

The  altar  and  cross  as  the  center 
of  visual  interest  will  call  to  mind 
the  crucified  and  risen  Lord  as  well 
as  the  thought  of  the  priesthood  of 
all  believers,  by  virtue  of  which  we 
can  say  whether  we  be  chaplains 
or  laymen,  "Then  will  I  go  unto 
the  altar  of  God,  unto  God  my  ex- 
ceeding joy." 
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The  candles  even  in  the  most 
crude  or  primitive  of  holders  will 
proclaim  tiiat  Christ  is  "the  light 
of  the  world." 

In  such  ways  the  Lord's  house  will 
contribute  to  the  deepening  of  the 
life  of  the  spirit. 

Our  Military  Chapels 

Men  do  find  God  in  our  military 
chapels  whether  they  be  in  the  brick 
and  stone  of  a  permanent  station  in 
the  United  States  or  the  bamboo 
thatch  of  a  simple  structure  in 
Korat,  Thailand. 

Each  one  of  us  can  have  a  part 
and  should  accept  a  responsibility 
when  needed,  to  be  certain  that  this 
holy  ground  upon  which  we  worship 
speaks  truly  to  the  glory  of  God;  and 
is  not  an  object  of  second-class  care 
or  an  embarrassment  to  the  things 
of  God  in  a  world  of  men  and  ma- 
chines. 

There  is  a  biblical  precedent  and 
standard  set  for  us  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Second  Book  of  Samuel, 
the  24th  Chapter. 

David  had  been  at  odds  with  his 
God  and  a  pestilence  had  fallen  upon 
the  land. 

Seventy  thousand  persons  had 
died  before  David  repented.  He 
then  asked  that  God  punish  him 
instead  of  those  about  him  who  were 
innocent. 

So  the  prophet  Gad  suggested 
that  David  build  an  altar  at  the  spot 
where  he  had  spoken  with  the  Lord, 
there  by  the  threshing  floor  of 
Araunah  the  Jebusite.  He  went  to 
Araunah  to  purchase  the  site  and 
Araunah  playing  it  politic  offered 
David  the  floor  as  a  gift.  Then  came 


the  classic  statement  of  David  who 
refused  the  offer,  counted  out  a 
fair  price  and  said,  "I  will  not  oflFer 
unto  the  Lord  my  God  that  which 
costs  me  nothing."  We  as  David 
have  a  responsibility  to  invest  some- 
thing of  ourselves  to  be  certain  that 
we  give  to  God  the  things  which  are 
finest  and  best  and  not  tawdiy,  cheap 
or  second  class. 

The  story  of  the  military  place  of 
worship  is  a  long  succession  of  in- 
spired and  ingenious  efforts  on  the 
part  of  chaplains  and  laymen  to  give 
of  their  best  in  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  houses  of  God  which 
stand  as  visible  evidence  of  the  val- 
ues which  we  hold  to  be  basic  to 
our  free  and  democratic  way  of  life. 
I  recall  most  recently  the  efforts 
of  Chaplains  Wayne  Hill  and  John 
Castellani  and  their  laymen  in  erect- 
ing from  scratch  a  simple  chapel  in 
Southeast  Asia,  where  even  the  pews 
were  fashioned,  shaped  and  com- 
pleted by  the  men  of  that  command. 
Truly  God  is  in  that  place.  The  story 
is  continued  in  countless  other  places 


where  military  men  are  accepting 
their  responsibility  to  worship  God 
and  defend  our  way  of  Iffe. 

Not  only  is  the  challenge  to  those 
who  worship  in  primitive  surround- 
ings today  but  in  this  age  of  "do- 
it-yourself"  there  is  many  a  paint  or 
rehabilitation  project  that  would  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  chapel.  A 
project  that  even  now  awaits  the 
volunteer  group  of  the  Men  of  the 
Chapel;  or  the  individual  who  would 
give  of  his  spare  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  worship  atmos- 
phere in  our  station  chapels. 

Where  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's 
song?  Everywhere  in  God's  world, 
for  his  presence  is  continually  with 
us  and  we  can  worship  him  where- 
ever  we  may  elect  to  seek  him.  We 
shall  however  be  assured  that  when 
we  sing  his  song  it  will  be  in  a 
place  that  is  holy  ground.  We  will 
do  our  part  to  see  that  the  Lord's 
house  is  a  house  of  beauty,  rever- 
ence and  care  which  speaks  of  his 
glory  in  the  midst  of  a  secular  and 
often  forgetful  world.  ■  ■ 


BANTER 

A  father  and  son  were  posing  for  a  picture  at  the  time  of  the  young 
man's  graduation  from  college. 

"Stand  a  bit  closer  to  your  father,"  said  the  photographer  to  the  graduate, 
"and  put  your  hand  on  his   shoulder." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  more  appropriate,"  said  the  father,  "if  he  stood  with 
his  hand  in  my  pocket?" 

Little  Janet  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  "it  ain't"  for  "it  isn't,"  and  was 
soundly  reproved  by  her  mother.  Subsequently,  on  hearing  her  little  cousin 
making  the  same  mistake,  Janet  ran  to  her  mother. 

"Mommy,"  she  cried,  "Lucky  says  'it  ain't'  but  it  isn't  *ain't'  is  it?  It's 
'isn't'   ain't  it?" — Both  contributed  by  F.  G.   Kernan. 
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Four  Days  Late  for  The  Fourth 


By  Vincent  Edwards 


WOULD  you  think  you  were 
being  "kidded"  if  somebody 
were  to  tell  you  that  the  Liberty 
Bell  did  not  ring  in  Philadelphia  on 
July  4,  1776? 

It  is  true,  nonetheless. 

It  was  not  because  people  did 
not  wish  to  celebrate  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
was  just  because  they  did  not  hap- 
pen to  know  about  it  in  time.  The 
big  celebration  took  place  on  July  8 
— four  days  after  that  first  glorious 
Fourth! 

For  nearly  a  month  an  air  of 
mystery  had  been  hanging  over  the 
old  Philadelphia  State  House.  Be- 
hind closed  doors,  all  through  June, 
1776,  the  Continental  Congress  had 
been  meeting,  trying  to  plot  a  wise 
course  for  the  doubt-ridden  Colo- 
nists. 

Should  they  stiU  cling  to  their 
English  mother's  apron  strings,  or 
should  they  choose  the  more  dan- 
gerous path  and  strike  out  for  them- 
selves? 

It  was  Richard  Henry  Lee,  dash- 
ing Virginian,  who  forced  the  bold 
plunge  into  the  imknown.  He  in- 
troduced a  resolution  that  declared 
"that  the  tmited  colonies  are,  and  of 
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right  ought  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent states." 

The  step  was  certainly  hazardous. 
But  once  the  die  was  cast,  the  others 
followed  along.  Five  men — Thomas 
Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and 
Robert  Livingston — ^were  appointed 
a  committee  to  draft  a  declaration 
of  independence. 

JeflFerson  was  chosen  chairman, 
and  the  others  were  quite  willing 
that  he  should  draw  up  the  impor- 
tant paper.  For  ten  days  those  patri- 
ots were  busy,  going  over  what  he 
wrote.  Then,  by  June  28,  they  had 
the  rough  draft  ready. 

On  July  1,  Lee's  resolution  was 
again  put  before  the  Congress. 
Once  more  it  was  adopted,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  asked  to  polish 
up  the  declaration  so  that  it  could 
be  presented  in  final  form.  Just  two 
days  later  he  had  finished  the  job. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  night  of 
July  4,  when  the  Congress  held  its 
evening  session,  that  the  historic 
manifesto   was   adopted. 

Dipping  their  quill  pens  into  the 
silver  inkwell  made  by  Franklin's 
friend,  PhiHp  Syng,  the  Philadelphia 
silversmith,  John  Hancock,  as  presi- 


dent,  and  Charles  Thomson,  as 
secretary  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, set  down  their  signatures  for 
all  their  countrymen  to  see.  The 
deed  was  done!  A  new  nation  had 
been  bom! 

But  no  iirmiediate  celebration  fol- 
lowed. With  stagecoach  travel  so 
slow,  with  the  mail  taking  a  whole 
week  to  go  from  Philadelphia  to 
Boston,  and  with  most  of  the  news- 
papers appearing  only  once  a  week, 
the  news  was  bound  to  be  slow  in 
spreading. 

At  the  last  minute  the  Congress 
ordered  that  copies  of  the  Declara- 
tion be  printed  and  sent  out  in  a 
hurry  to  the  various  state  assemblies. 
One  copy  was  also  rushed  to  General 
Washington,  the  commander  of  the 
troops  in  the  field. 

But  even  in  Philadelphia  the  sign- 
ing was  not  celebrated  until  July  8. 
Since  the  Declaration's  adoption  had 
taken  place  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  real  festivities  were  not  held 
until  Monday. 

At  noon  on  that  day,  the  Sheriff 


of  Philadelphia,  by  Congressional 
order,  was  supposed  to  read  the 
document  aloud  from  the  old  State 
House.  By  some  reason  that  still 
remains  a  mystery,  that  officer  turned 
the  job  over  to  Colonel  John  Nixon, 
a  sincere  patriot  who  was  possessed 
of  a  fine  strong  voice. 

Colonel  Nixon  did  not  read  it 
from  an  upper  balcony  as  some  king- 
ly dictator  might  have  done.  He 
must  have  been  democratic  at  heart 
and  a  lover  of  the  people,  for  he 
took  his  stand  on  a  platform  in  the 
middle  of  the  eager  throng  that  had 
come  to  hear. 

There,  standing  amid  those  citi- 
zens crowding  tense  and  curious 
around  him,  this  patriot  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  slowly 
and  distinctly.  His  voice  carried  to 
the  remotest  fringes  of  his  audience. 

As  the  reading  proceeded,  what- 
ever restlessness  and  nervousness 
there  was  in  the  crowd  vanished, 
and  a  great  hush  settled  over  all.  It 
was  as  if  they  suddenly  realized  the 
significance  of  the  momentous  step 
that  the  Continental  Congress  had 
taken. 

But  they  wholeheartedly  ap- 
proved. Colonel  Nixon  had  no  more 
than  finished  when  there  came  a 
thunderous  burst  of  cheers. 

Muskets  banged;  fireworks  ex- 
ploded; and  the  city  went  wild.  It 
was  then,  too,  that  the  bell  in  the 
old  State  House  added  its  voice  to 
the  celebration,  and  so  became  the 
"Liberty  Bell"  for  all  time.  There 
was  great  enthusiasm  everywhere — 
bonfires,  illuminations,  and  rejoicing. 

But  it  all  came  four  days  after  the 
first  Fourth!  ■  ■ 
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A  Child  Needs  Two  Parents 


By  Kay  Stabler 


THE  brightest  star  in  a  child's 
biithright  is  two  parents  to  love 
and  care  for  him  and  bring  him  up 
right.  Yet  a  growing  number  of 
young  couples  face  the  problem  of 
trying  to  build  a  real  marriage  upon 
a  less  than  perfect  background:  for 
they  have  come  from  broken  homes. 
To  an  awesome  degree,  a  child's 
early  years  depend  upon  the  deci- 
sions other  people  make  and  if 
flaws  exist,  such  as  a  divorce,  it  re- 
flects in  a  child's  backgroimd.  But 
the  cliildren  are  God's,  and  he  wants 
them  to  grow  tall  and  will  help  them 
to  do  so.  It  can  be  done  and  without 
bitterness.  Court  judges  say  that 
children  bear  the  brunt  of  divorce, 
and  the  ones  who  start  without  fam- 
ilies surely  must  carry  even  a  greater 
burden;  but  children  from  broken 
homes  are  rarely  heard  from.  Per- 
haps one  of  them  might  throw  some 
light  upon  this  modem  period  in 
which  we  Hve.  May  I  try,  please? 
Not  as  a  preacher,  nor  any  kind  of  an 
authority  on  marriage,  simply  as  a 
working  writer  and  editor.  In  inter- 
viewing many  persons,  including  a 
representative  nimiber  of  Christian 
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couples,  I  have  found  out  those  cou- 
ples do  not  "talk"  divorce.  There 
are  three  good  reasons.  1.  They  have 
fewer  tragedies  back  of  them.  2. 
The  minority  whose  Christian  homes 
have  been  broken  have  a  better 
chance  of  outgrowing,  with  God's 
help,  the  trauma  which  divorce 
causes  in  the  hearts  of  children.  3. 
With  a  God-given  spark  of  loyalty 
they  do  not  want  their  parents  hurt 
any  worse  so  they  have  "no  com- 
ment" for  publication.  This  tells  a 
great  deal  about  them.  They  are  de- 
voted boys  and  girls. 

For  the  children-of-divorce  who 
carry  raw  scars  throw  away  their 
young  years  trying  to  "justify"  why 
their  mothers  "did  not  do  this"  or 
why  their  fathers  "did  do  that."  The 
fortunate  ones  go  on  about  God's 
business  and  help  him  build  a  better 
world.  And  they  may  discover  that 
someone  truly  loves  them,  and  they 
marry  and  raise  children  together 
and  successfully.  Then  they  reach 
the  crest  and  get  to  see  life  through 
their  children's  eyes,  and  see  it 
whole;  for  this  is  the  way  it  was 
meant  to  be! 


SYMBOLS 


Man 


Woman 


Birth 


Death 


Infinity 
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CHAPLAINS  today  must  feel  as 
if  they  are  "crying  in  a  wilder- 
ness" when  they  perform  marriages 
and  declare  the  sacredness  of  holy 
matrimony.  But  I  hope  they  do  not. 
For  there  are  very  sound  reasons 
why  God's  laws  do  not  change,  and 
why  children  need  two  parents.  For 
all  the  "justifying"  that  the  children 
may  do  cannot  change  wrong  to 
right.  Their  chance  for  a  full  and 
happy  life  will  be  better  if  they 
can  admit,  at  least  to  God  in  prayer, 
that  their  folks  failed  in  life's  most 
vital  sphere.  Then  learn  to  forgive 
their  failure  with  all  their  heart. 
And  be  grateful  for  whatever  time 
they  were  held  in  the  arms  of  the 
parents  who  bore  them.  For  the 
hardest  problem  that  social  workers 


now  face  is  trying  to  give  unloved 
waifs  a  start  in  life.  In  religious  or- 
phanages dedicated  workers  give 
their  Hves  striving  to  teach  lonely 
children  that  God  does  love  them 
and  that  he  wants  to  help  them  grow 
taU. 

Psychologists,  medical  doctors,  ed- 
ucators, and  clergymen  know  that 
children  from  broken  homes  are  not 
the  best  marital  risks.  And  that  is  an 
understatement. 

For  as  surely  as  our  Father  hves 
there  is  a  way  to  start  a  new  day. 
And  startling  as  this  thesis  may  ap- 
pear, children  can  learn  what  not  to 
do  from  watching  parental  failure. 
Young  eyes  are  often  deeply  re- 
pelled by  senseless  error.  Eddie 
Guest  once  wrote,  "Old  Failure  has 
no  nonsense  in  his  school."  To  ultra 
modems  a  gay  party  with  inebriated 
guests  is  a  "whirl,"  but  to  the  Httle 
guy  in  pajamas  who  sits  alone  on 
the  stairs  it  chums  a  bewildering 
question,  "Why  do  they  pour  some- 
thing down  their  necks  and  take 
their  brains  away?"   He  feels   lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  you've  heard 
devoted  married  couples  say,  "We 
didn't  start  to  hve  until  we  found 
each  other,"  or  "The  children  are 
our  greatest  blessing."  For  couples 
from  broken  homes,  a  real  home  may 
be  a  citadel.  Christian  marriage  is 
more  than  an  ethereal  fusing  of 
two  human  beings  into  one  amid 
exquisite  orange  blossoms  and  beau- 
tiful music  and  the  exchange  of  holy 
vows.  You  become  one  indestructibly 
by  facing  life  together,  embracing  it 
in  its  entirety,  accepting  and  sharing 
its  responsibilities  and  keeping 
sacred     vows.     Howard     Whitman 
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states,  "In  the  ultimate  achievement 
of  love,  intimacy  becomes  unity: 
the  one  flesh'  of  husband  and  wife 
referred  to  in  the  Bible."  And  v^ith- 
in  its  sheltering  bounds  children 
grow  to  full  maturity. 

It's  a  fimny  thing  about  united 
families.  Their  members  can  be 
thousands  of  miles  from  home  and 
still  knov\^  when  it  is  chapel  time. 
Environment  alone  neither  makes 
nor  breaks  human  bonds;  they  are 
kept  intact  from  the  inside  out. 

Parents  can  learn  a  lot  by  keeping 
still  and  Hsteniag  to  their  children's 
questions.  A  child  asks,  "What  do 
those  odd  marks  mean  on  TV's 
Ben  Casey  Show?"  Millions  of  us 
look  yet  fail  to  see.  So  our  answer 
is  droU,  "Oh,  that's  a  formula  some- 
one thought  up!"  Literally,  its  mean- 
ing runs  deep.  (See  chart  on  page 
53.) 

The  first  three  s^nnbols  are  the 
most  vital  steps  in  the  developmental 
scale  of  human  relationships  and 
signify  the  bringing  forth  of  new  life. 
According  to  God's  plan  life  is 
sacred.  And  to  Christian  parents  it 
is  a  mixed  blessing:  both  a  tremen- 
dous joy  and  a  great  responsibility. 
Like  sheltering  a  tiny  flame  from 
the  wind,  by  cradling  it  in  your  own 
two  hands,  so  the  flame  can  reach 
higher. 

In  a  book  entitled,  Growing  To- 
gether, by  Rhoda  (Warner)  Bac- 
meister,  the  author  states,  "A  child 
has  a  right  to  two  parents  whom  he 
can  love  and  respect  and  it  is  cruel 
to  put  him  in  the  position  of  having 
to  take  sides  with  one  against  the 
other.  No  matter  what  bitterness  one 
may  feel  toward  a  former  husband 


or  wife,  I  think  he  should  make 
every  effort  to  save  the  child's  re- 
spect and  affection  for  both  parents. 
This  is  the  least  one  can  do:  for  to 
beheve  yourself  the  child  of  a  worth- 
less mother  or  father  is  to  carry  al- 
ways a  haunting  doubt  of  your 
own  worthiness." 

It  would  be  wonderfully  helpful  if 
chfldren  from  broken  homes  could 
imderstand,  and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter, why  they  carry  false  images  of 
themselves  such  as,  "I  am  excess 
baggage,"  or  "I'm  a  fragile  person 
who  spoils  other  people's  lives,"  or 
"Nobody  loves  me."  Oh,  yes,  some- 
body does  love  you.  And  it's  like 
Maxwell  Maltz,  M.D.  stated  in  his 
powerful  best-seller,  Psycho-Cyber- 
netics: medical  science  and  God's 
healing  power  are  interlaced.  And 
children  who  have  imhealed  wounds, 
through  parental  default,  can  dis- 
cover in  heartwarmingly  Christian 
ways  where  their  false  images  come 
from,  and  how  to  rid  themselves  of 
resentments  by  forgiving  other  peo- 
ple. We  simply  do  not  live  other  peo- 
ple's Hves  for  them.  And  children 
who  have  been  caught  in  a  divided 
house  that  has  broken  in  two  must 
put  parental  mistakes  on  bigger 
shoulders,  thus,  "cast  their  burden 
upon  the  Lord."  And  as  Dr.  Max- 
well Maltz  states,  "I  cannot  beheve 
that  it  brings  'glory'  to  God  when  his 
children  go  around  with  hangdog 
expressions,  being  miserable,  afraid 
to  hft  up  their  heads." 

Surely,  you,  too,  have  noticed  it. 
Children  within  the  fortress  of  par- 
ents who  love  them  not  only  have 
a  birthright,  they  seem  fully  aware 
that  God  knows  they  are  able.  Their 
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inborn  security  takes  root  and  grows 
and  keeps  them  sensible  and  stable 
so  they  draw  up  no  silly  cartoons 
featuring  themselves  as  the  great 
"Me,  Myself  and  I."  They  see  the 
world  objectively,  and  themselves  in 
true  perspective.  You  can  never 
hold  your  children's  interest  and 
love  by  gossiping  to  them  about 
what  grandma  or  grandpa  did  or 
didn't  do.  It's  like  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  said  a  long  time  ago,  "If 
your  morals  make  you  dreary,  you 
can  depend  on  it  they  are  wrong." 
Today,  that  goes  for  old  wounds, 
too. 

Families  are  for  real  and  they  are 
here  to  stay.  People  laugh  and  cry, 
and  love  and  hate,  and  pray  and 
live.  And  make  mistakes  and  correct 
them,  asking  for  forgiveness  .  .  . 
humbly.  Like  Carl  Schurz  said, 
"Ideals  are  like  the  stars,  we  can 
never  reach  them,  but  like  mariners 
on  the  seas,  we  set  our  courses  by 
them."  And  whether  marriage  re- 
mains whole,  or  is  cast  asunder  in  a 
pool  of  broken  homes;  parents  are 
the  vortex  of  their  children's  lives 
ever  so  briefly,  and  what  they  do  is 
everlastingly  important.  ■  ■ 

Where  Is  Your  Bible? 

A  worldwide  survey  of  Bible  dis- 
tribution released  recently  by  The 
American  Bible  Society  estimated 
that  one-half  of  the  Christian  homes 
in  the  world  have  no  Bible  of  their 
own. 

This   Nation   Under   God 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  poster 
series  (12  in  all)  emphasizing  reli- 
gion and  produced  by  the  Navy. 


QUOTES 

where,  after  all,  do  universal 
human  rights  begin?  In  small 
places,  close  to  home — so  close 
and  so  small  that  they  cannot  be 
seen  on  any  map  of  the  world.  Yet 
they  are  the  world  of  the  individual 
person;  the  neighborhood  he  lives 
in;  the  school  or  college  he  attends; 
the  factory,  farm  or  college  where 
he  works.  Such  are  the  places 
where  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
seeks  justice,  equal  opportunity, 
equal  dignity  without  discrimination. 
Unless  these  rights  have  meaning 
there,  they  have  little  meaning  any- 
where. Without  concerted  citizen  ac- 
tion to  uphold  them  close  to  home, 
we  shall  look  in  vain  for  progress 
in  the  larger  world. — Eleanor  Roose- 
velt. 

Praying  is:  stopping  to  think  about 
God,  giving  loving  attention  to  God, 
being  with  God,  sharing  our  hfe 
with  God,  a  quieting  the  mind  and 
heart  that  you  may  hold  personal 
communion  with  God,  holding  lov- 
ing converse  with  God,  Hstening  to 
Him,  talking  with  Him. — F.  W. 
Kates. 

If  you  ever  see  an  editor  who 
pleases  everybody,  he  will  be  neither 
sitting  nor  standing,  and  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  flowers  aroimd  him. — 
Cappers  Weekly. 

One  nice  thing  about  the  atomic 
age — you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
waking  up  in  the  morning  and  learn- 
ing that  war  has  been  declared.  If 
you  wake  up,  it  hasn't. — Robert 
T.  Owens  in  Quote. 
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At  the  39th  Au*  Division,  Misawa,  Japan,  the  chaplain  has  an  accessible 
office  right  down  on  the  line.  L-R:  Chaplain,  Col,  Roy  M.  Terry,  staff 
chaplain.  Fifth  AF;  Chaplain,  Capt,  Newton  R.  N.  Hardin,  439th  Combat 
Support  Group;  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  Editor,  THE  LINK;  and  Chaplain,  Capt, 
D.  W.   Bluschke,   6921st  Security   Wing. 


THE  EDITOR  VISITS  THE  FAR  EAST 


Due  to  the  kind  invitation  of  the  5th  Air  Force,  Chaplain,  Col,  Roy  M. 
Terry,  staff  chaplain,  it  was  my  privilege  as  editor  of  THE  LINK  to 
visit  the  Far  East  (Japan,  Korea,  Okinawa,  Taiwan,  and  the  Philippines) 
and  Hawaii  in  February  and  March.  I  spoke  to  PMOC,  PWOC,  and  PYOC 
rallies,  participated  in  a  number  of  chaplain  seminars,  and  observed 
the  significant  work  being  done  by  our  ministers  in  uniform.  It  was  the 
high  point  of  my  eight  years'  service  with  The  General  Commission  on 
Chaplains  and  I  wish  to  thank  everyone  (too  numerous  to  mention  in  the 
space  I  have)  who  guided  me  along  the  way. — ^Larry  Fitzgerald 
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Maj  Gen  Charles  M.  McCorkle,  vice- 
commander,  Fifth  Air  Force,  gives 
briefing  to  Dr.  Fitzgerald. 


PWOC  meets  at  Kadena  AFB,  Okina- 
wa. Dr.  Fitzgerald  was  speaker.  On 
his  right  is  Chaplain,  Lt  Col,  Ralph 
R.  Pace,  HQ  5th  AF;  on  left.  Chap- 
lain, Maj,  Joe  L.  Morris,  824  Combat 
Sup.  Gp. 


Dr.  Fitzgerald  spoke  at  the  Parish 
Picnic,  Clark  AFB,  the  Philippines. 
It  was  the  dry  season  and  not  sup- 
posed   to   rain;    but    the    rains    came! 


Chaplains  at  Misawa  entertained  Dr. 
Fitzgerald  with  a  sukiyaki  dinner. 
On  his  right,  Thomasene  Allen,  mis- 
sionary. Chaplains  (L-R)  are:  HofiE- 
man,   Bluschke,   Hardin,   and    Lengel. 


Seminar  at  Osan,  Korea.  Front  row  (1  to  r):  Chaplains  Miller,  WUson,  (Dr. 
Fitzgerald),  Terry,  Hidy.  Second  row:  Chaplains  Johnson,  Bauer,  Baker, 
Kreuzer,  Wells.  Third  row:  Chaplains  StuUer,  Nagata,  Utley. 


Leaders  of  the  5th  Air  Force  Profes- 
sional Seminar  Conferences  in  the  Far 
East.  L  to  r:  Chaplain,  Col,  Roy  M. 
Terry,  Staff  Chaplain,  5th  AF,  Durector; 
Chaplain,  Col,  Geo.  S.  Wilson,  Com- 
mand Chaplain,  Alaska  Air  Conunand, 
Devotional  Leader;  and  Dr.  Lawrence 
P.  Fitzgerald,  Editor  of  THE  LINK, 
special  speaker.  Seminars  were  held  in 
Japan,  Korea  and  Okinawa.  Dr.  Fitz- 
gerald also  spoke  to  chaplains  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  Hawaii.  Theme  for 
the  conferences  was:  "The  Growing 
Chaplain." 


Seminar  in  Tokyo  Area.  Front  roAv  (1  to  r):  Chaplains  Newton,  DuBose, 
Lanford,  Pace,  Terry,  (Dr.  Fitzgerald),  Wilson,  Martin,  Benson,  Schuelein. 
Top  row  (1  to  r):  Chaplains  Hays,  Pressly,  Gunnison,  Camp,  Witt,  Ballantine, 
Rushe,  Rohrer,  Saul  and  Posey. 


BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Sewart  Is  Helping  the  Needy 

The  Sewart  Scribe  (Sewart  AFB, 
Term.)  shows  pictures  of  the  Cath- 
ohc  and  Protestant  women's  organi- 
zations collecting  food  for  the  needy; 
and  the  Boy  Scout  and  Cub  Scout 
groups  collecting  clothing.  These  are 
samples  of  military  groups  all  over 
the  world  who  are  responding  to  the 
call  to  share  with  the  less  fortunate. 

Medical   Team   in   Honduras 

A  medical  team  of  six  from  Indi- 
ana spent  two  weeks  this  Spring  in 
Honduras  in  a  remote  village  bring- 
ing clinical  help  to  persons  in  need. 
The  team  was  composed  of  four 
doctors,  a  nurse,  and  a  minister. 
They  gave  special  attention  to  die- 
tary deficiencies  and  unsanitary  con- 
ditions typical  of  the  'T)anana  re- 
public." 

Conference   to   Combat   Obscenity 

Recently  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
was  a  National  Conference  to  Com- 
bat Obscenity,  presided  over  by 
former  Congressman  O.  K.  Arm- 
strong. The  conference  called  on 
publishers,  producers,  sellers,  and 
buyers  to  recognize  their  responsi- 
biUty  to  protect  standards  of  de- 
cency in  communities;  and  to  ele- 
vate moral  standards.  The  conference 
said:  "We  are  shocked  at  the  flood 
of  nudity,  ilhcit  love,  homosexualit\% 
lesbianism,  and  all  other  sexual  per- 
version on  open  display." 


"Teaching  window,"  one  of  the  14 
stained  glass  windows  in  the  Chapel 
of  Faith  for  the  Space  Age  at  Point 
Mugu,  Calif.  Light  falls  upon  the 
open  Bible  and  letters  Chi  Rho  or 
XP,  symbolizing  Christ  clarifying  the 
Old  Testament  to  man. 


Forty-three  women  and  their  chaplain  advisor  heard  Mrs.  Creston  Ketchum 
of  the  Four  Square  Gospel  Mission,  Itoman,  Okinawa,  discuss  her  work. 
L-R:  Mrs.  Dale  Weeden,  a  hostess;  Mrs.  John  Mabes,  former  PWOC 
president;  Miss  Philomena  Nativida,  United  Church  of  Christ  missionary; 
Mrs.  Lemmie  Bynum,  president;   Mrs.  Ketchum,  the  guest  speaker. 


Churchmen     Issue     Statement     on 
Voter  Rights 

Several  clergymen,  officers  of  the 
Commission  on  Religion  and  Race 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
called  last  March  for  "swift  passage 
of  the  strongest  possible  voting  legis- 
lation." Declaring  that  they  were 
"heartened  by  the  response  of  so 
many  churchmen  to  the  crisis  in 
Alabama,  we  must  remember  that 
Selma  is  only  a  skirmish  in  a  lai'ger 
struggle  going  on  in  the  streets  of 
our  cities  and  in  our  suburban  back- 
yards against  the  degradation  of  any 
man  in  society." 

France    and   Her   Space    Program 

Dr.  Raymond  Hamelin,  scientific 
attache,  of  the  French  Embassy  has 


outlined  some  of  the  forthcoming  ac- 
tivities in  the  French  space  program. 
Some  of  these  are: 

A  series  of  satellites  "D."  "D" 
refers  to  the  rocket  "Diamant"  which 
will  be  used  mainly  for  testing.  D  1 
to  be  launched  in  late  1965  or  early 
1966.  D  2  to  be  sent  up  in  1968. 

Project  "Eole."  A  series  of  con- 
stant level  balloons,  500  to  1,000, 
drifting  with  the  wind,  which  will 
f oUow  the  motions  of  the  atmosphere 
and  give  weather  information. 

The  FR-1  Satellite.  Developed  in 
cooperation  with  N.A.S.A.  Another 
scientific  satellite,  to  be  launched 
into  orbit  by  N.A.S.A.  in  late  1965. 

French  Ground  Facilities.  The 
Hammaguir  base  in  the  Algerian 
Sahara  includes  facilities  for  launch- 
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ing  the  "Diamant"  rockets.  After 
July  1967,  launching  will  be  made 
from  a  new  site  in  French  Guiana. 

Laubach's   Literacy   Missions 
in  Kenya 

This  month,  July  12-29,  Dr. 
Frank  Laubach  is  conducting  in 
Kenya  a  literacy  mission.  Several 
invited  guests  from  America  are  par- 
ticipating at  their  own  expense  to 
see  and  participate  in  literacy  as 
evangelism  first  hand.  A  secondary 
aim  is  to  fight  world  iUiteracy  and 
hence  world  poverty. 

"Prisoners    of    Ancestral    Darkness" 

This  is  the  title  of  a  book  pub- 
lished by  the  World  Literacy  and 
Christian  Literature  Department  of 
the  NCC  (cost  $2.00).  Some  of  the 
facts  brought  out  are;    More  than 


700  miUions  of  people  in  the  world 
over  fifteen  cannot  read  or  write. 
...  In  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica 70  to  90  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion are  illiterate.  .  .  .  Illiterates  are 
condemned  to  Hve  on  the  fringe 
of  modem   civilization. 

Scientists  Are  Friendly 
Toward  Religion 

Late  last  year  300  outstanding 
high  school  students  attended  a  Na- 
tional Youth  Conference  on  the  Atom 
in  Chicago.  They  were  queried  on 
reHgion  and  leaders  report,  "Fully 
85  percent  of  the  young  men  and 
women  stated  they  were  devoutly 
religious,  attended  church  regularly, 
and  were  active  in  their  church  or- 
ganizations." Conclusion:  "Young 
scientists  tend  to  have  deeper  reli- 
gious  persuasions   than   others." 


"Upkeep  and  Repair"  Conference  for  Lay  Leaders  in  Sasebo,  Japan.  One 
of  a  series  for  lay  leaders  and  circuit  riders  initiated  by  LCDR  John  W. 
Berger,  CHC,  USN.  Group  Chaplain  of  COMSERVGRU  Three.  Others 
were  held  in  Yokosuka  and  the  Philippines.  This  one  was  attended  by  19 
lay  leaders  and  6  chaplains.  Host  was  CDR  Jack  W.  Hayes,  CHC,  USN, 
Senior  Chaplain  at  Sasebo. 
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JULY,  our  seventh  month,  is  named  to  honor  JuHus  Caesar,  who  was 
born  this  month.  Caesar  fixed  the  number  of  days  at  31. 

July  1.  Official  birthday  of  U.S.  postage  stamps;  first  U.S.  stamp  issued  on 
this   day  in   1847. 

July  1-4.  Fishing  Rodeo.  Lake  Charles,  La. 

July  1-31.  National  Hot  Dog  Month.  Also  National  Iced  Tea  Time. 

July  2-4.  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Amateur  Press  Association. 
Fairlawn,  N.J. 

July  2-5.  Newport  Jazz  Festival.  Newport.  For  information  write  121 
Newberry  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

July  2-5.  World's   Championship   Timber  Carnival.   Albany,   Ore. 

July  3-10.  Greater   Muskegon  Seaway   Festival.   Muskegon,   Mich. 

July  3-10.  Let's   Play   Tennis    Week. 

July  4.  Independence    Day.    Our    189th   birthday    (b.    1776). 

July  4.  Calvin  Coofidge's  birthday.   Born:    1872.   30th  President. 

July  4.  Drum  and  Bugle  Pageant.  Ocean  City,  N.J.  Also  All-Florida  Cham- 
pionship Rodeo.  Arcadia,  Fla. 

July  4-10.  National  Safe  Boating  Week. 

July  4-24.  Norfolk   Arts    Festival.    Norfolk,   Va. 

Jvily  7-13.  Conference  on  Christian  World  Mission.   Silver  Bay,   N.Y. 

July  8-10.  Ranger  Jaycee  Annual  Rodeo.   Ranger,   Texas. 

July  9-11.  4th    National   Conference    of   Methodist    Men.    Lafayette,    Ind. 

July  11.  4th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  John  Quincy  Adams'  birthday.  Born 
1767.  6th  President. 

July  14.  Bastille  Day  or  Fete  National.  France. 

July  15-16.  Oregon   Trail   Days.    Gering,    Nebraska. 

July  16-17.  International  Brick   and  RolHng  Pin   Contest.   Stroud,   Okla. 

July  18.  6th  Sunday   after  Pentecost. 

July  18-24.  Captive   Nations  Week. 

July  18-24.  National  Rabbit  Week. 

July  20-25.  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days.  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

July  25.  7th   Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

July  25-31.  National  Farm  Safety  Week. 

July  26-September  11.  Oregon    Shakespearean    Festival.    Ashland,    Oregon. 

July  28-August  7.  FHnt  Olympic  Games.  FHnt,  Michigan. 

COMING  EVENTS  IN  AUGUST:  Aug.  2-7.  National  Smile  Week.  Aug.  4. 
Coast  Guard  Day.  "To  celebrate  the  founding  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 
Date:  Aug.  4,  1790."  Aug.  27.  The  birthday  of  our  present  President, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  was  born  on  this  day  in  1908.  He  is  the  36th 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four  ar- 
ticles prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group 
discussion.  Lay  leaders  will  also  find  these  topics  helpful. 

1.  The  Christian  Citizen   (page  5) 
Biblical  Material:  Romans  13:1-14 

What  does  democracy  ask  of  a  citizen?  Do  you  think  this  is  too 
much?  What  happens  to  a  righteous  nation?  an  unrighteous  one? 
What  evidence  can  you  cite  that  our  nation  is  founded  on  Christian 
principles?  If  so,  what  ought  to  be  our  attitude  toward  other  coun- 
tries? Toward  racial  and  minority  groups  within  America? 

2.  One  Nation  Under  God  (page  22) 
Biblical  Material:  Matthew  22:15-22 

Some  rehgious  leaders  believe  that  church  properties  should  not 
be,  as  they  are,  tax  exempt.  What  are  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
about  this?  In  many  nations  the  majority  religion  is  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  but  others  are  excluded.  Why  would  this  not  be  suitable 
in  the  U.S.?  In  the  Muslim  faith,  a  man  may  have  several  wives. 
Should  Muslims  working  or  studying  in  this  country  be  permitted  to 
bring  more  than  one  wife  with  them? 

3.  Discipleship  and  Anxiety  (page  32) 
Biblical  Material:  Matthew  6:24-32 

What  makes  people  anxious?  In  the  KJV  this  passage  is  translated 
"Take  no  thought."  In  the  RSV  it  is  "Be  not  anxious."  What  is  the 
difference  between  "thought"  and  "anxiety"?  How  can  we  "stop 
worrying"?  Do  you  think  the  way  of  St.  Francis  would  fit  into  our 
world?  If  not,  why  not?  If  so,  in  what  way? 

4.  "Where  Shall  We  Sing  the  Lord's  Song?"   (page  45) 
Biblical  Material:  Psalm  137:1-9 

How  do  surroundings  and  atmosphere  prove  conducive  to  wor- 
ship? A  person  says:  "I  can  worship  God  as  well  out  in  Nature  as  I 
can  at  the  church."  Do  you  agree?  Prove  him  wrong  or  prove  him 
right.  Do  persons  really  worship  when  they  are  engaged  in  recrea- 
tional activities?  What  responsibilities  do  we  have  as  churchmen  in 
regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  house  of  God? 
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Why  Wait  Till  Marriage?  by  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall.  Association  Press,  291 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007.  1965.  $2.95. 

An  excellent  book;  it  does  not  say  merely,  "Do  not  engage  in  pre-marital 
sex  relations,"  but  gives  logical  reasons  why  one  cannot.  Mrs.  Duvall  explodes 
a  lot  of  myths  that  persons  give  for  sexual  license — "everyone  does  it";  "man 
is  an  animal";  'Tjeing  sexy  is  all  fun";  "if  you're  really  in  love,  why  not?"  and 
so  on.  She  points  out  the  positive  dangers  of  pre-marital  unchastity — ^V.D., 
promiscuity,  pregnancy,  the  false  philosophy  that  considers  a  person  a  thing, 
possible  unhappiness  in  marriage,  the  stabbing  of  a  rehgious  conscience  and  the 
like. 

In  this  day  of  confused  sex  standards,  here  is  a  positive  guide  to  go  by. 

American  Foreign  Policy  Today  by  Temple  Wanamaker.  Bantam  Press,  271 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  1964.  Paperback.  75  cents. 

Why  are  we  in  Vietnam?  What  is  America's  attitude  toward  Communist 
China?  Toward  the  Soviet  Union?  Toward  NATO?  How  do  we  make  foreign 
poHcy?  This  book  written  by  a  former  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Services 
of  the  State  Department  outlines  for  the  general  reader  the  objectives  and 
operation  of  U.S.  foreign  poHcy.  A  factual,  comprehensive  statement  of  this 
Administration's    foreign    policy. 

World  Religions  by  Benson  Y.  Landis.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  201  Park  Ave., 
South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003.  1957,  1965.  $2.95. 

A  new  revised  edition  of  a  book  first  issued  in  1957.  For  laymen.  Not  scholarly 
but  a  simple,  brief  statement  describing  the  various  religions  of  the  world. 

The  Second  Mrs.  Wu  by  Agnes  Sanford.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  East  Washington 
Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  1965.  $3.95. 

Several  years  ago  Pearl  Buck  gave  us  some  great  reading  through  her  novels 
about  the  Chinese  in  such  books  as  The  Good  Earth.  In  The  Second  Mrs.  Wu, 
Agnes  Sanford  has  drawn  upon  her  life  as  a  child  in  China  and  later  as  a  mis- 
sionary teacher  to  give  us  a  good  story  as  well  as  some  sharp  character  portraits 
of  the  Chinese  people.  This  is  not  modem  China,  in  fact,  it  is  "a  world  gone 
forever,"  but  it  is  a  world  worth  reading  about. 

Realms  of  Our  Calling  by  Howard  Grimes.  Mission  as  Decision  by  Bernard  C. 
Ikeler  and  Stanley  J.  Rowland,  Jr.  The  Word  with  Power  by  Suzanne  de  Dietrich. 
Babylon  by  Choice  by  Martin  E.  Marty.  The  Friendship  Press,  475  Riverside  Dr., 
New  York,  N.Y.   10027.   1965.  75  cents  each. 

Here  are  fom*  attractive  little  paperback  study  books  on  the  general  theme: 
"'Mission:  The  Christian's  Calling."  A  study  guide  is  also  prepared  by  Edward 
Adkins  ($1.25).  Dynamic,  readable  small  books  on  what  it  means  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian in  this  changing,  difficult  age. 
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"Peace  Is  My  Profession" 

I  am  a  midshipman  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  and  I  read  the 
article  by  Frederick  W.  Brink,  "Peace  Is  My  Profession"  (March,  1965,  LINK). 
To  me  this  really  struck  home  because  we  learn  how  to  kill  others  and  also  how 
to  lead  others  to  do  the  same.  This  article  has  certainly  helped  me  in  answering 
the  question  in  my  mind  about  being  a  Christian  serviceman  and  possibly  some- 
day having  to  fight  someone. 

I  look  forward  to  each  new  issue  of  THE  LINK  as  they  all  have  some  vital 
and  worthwhile  message. 

— Russell    A.    Puppe,    Room    3348,    Bancroft    HaU,    U.S.    Naval    Academy, 
AnnapoHs,   Md.   21412. 
{This  article  will  he  available  in  reprint.  Cost:  $5.00  per  100.) 

"Ping  Wants  to  Go  to  School" 

The  article  in  the  February  issue  of  THE  LINK  entitled  "Ping  Wants  to 
Go  to  School"  was  most  interesting.  It  stated  there  are  "many  voluntary  agencies" 
operating  such  as  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  which  helped  Ping.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  could  forward  to  me  the  names  and  headquarters  of  several 
of  these  organizations. 

— 1/Lt  Larry  K.  Voas,  Box  3439,  7272  Fly  Tng  Wg,  APO  New  York  09231. 
(We  have  sent  to  Lt.  Voas  the  name  of  the  Rev.  John  W.  Schauer,  Director, 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Program,  Church  World  Service,  475  Riverside  Dr., 
New  York,  IV. Y.  10027.  He  will  have  detailed  information  in  this  field.) 

"Woodsheds" 

I  enjoyed  the  article  by  George  S.  Wilson  entitled  "Woodsheds"  in  the  April 
LINK.  I  believe  these  lines  from  Milton's  II  Penserosa  are  appropriate: 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour. 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  Tower, 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice  great  Hermes,  or  unsphear 
The    spirit   of   Plato    to   unfold 
What  Worlds,  or  what  vast  Regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook.   .   .   . 
— Sterling  L.   Covington,   V.A.   Hospital,   Salisbury,    N.C. 

"I  WiU  Look  Up"  Meets  Real  Need 

I  would  Hke  to  place  an  order  for  1,000  copies  of  "I  Will  Look  Up."  .  .  .  We 
give  a  copy  of  this  booklet  to  each  new  patient  admitted.  It  is  wonderfully  well 
prepared  and  meets  a  real  need  in  our  ministry  to  our  hospitalized  patients. 

— Chaplain  Lyle  O.  Snyder,  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  East  End 
Boulevard,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 
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of  this  enlightening  tour,  the  aunt 
turned  to  her  niece  and  said  quietly: 
"Tell  me,  dear,  what  do  you  do 
with  all  the  time  you  save?" — F.  G. 
Kernan. 
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"Figby,  this  job  calls  for  intelligence, 
imagination,  personality,  hard  work, 
and  integrity.  On  second  thought,  I'd 
better  add  it  to  my  other  duties." 


The  aunt  from  the  country  was 
visiting  her  young  married  niece, 
who  now  resided  in  an  ultra-modem 
home  in  the  city.  The  house  was 
equipped  with  all  the  latest  house- 
hold appliances  and  mechanical 
time-saving  gadgets.  The  aunt  lis- 
tened patiently  as  her  niece  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  purpose  of 
each  time-saving  gadget.  At  the  end 
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"Remember,  you  can't  all  be  first," 
the  high  school  teacher  told  her 
class.  "Even  great  men  have  to  be 
second  sometimes." 

"What  about  George  Washing- 
ton?" a  smart-aleck  student  asked. 
"He  was  the  first  President,  first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

"Yes,  that's  true,"  the  quick- 
thinking  teacher  replied,  "but  he 
married  a  widow." — Cappers  Week- 
ly. 

A  patient  was  telling  the  psychia- 
trist that  he  kept  thinking  of  himself 
as  a  dog. 

"That's  silly,"  said  the  doctor. 
"How  long  has  this  been  going  on?" 

"Since  I  was  a  puppy,"  answered 
the  patient. — ^Art  Morgan  in  Parade. 

A  prisoner  in  a  state  penitentiary 
wrote  a  crime  story  and  sent  it  to 
a  magazine  editor  with  this  com- 
ment: 

"The  facts  in  this  story  are  true; 
only  the  names  have  been  changed  to 
protect  the  guilty." — Balance  Sheet. 

"What  flavors  of  ice  cream  have 
you?"  The  pretty  waiter  answered 
in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "Vanilla,  straw- 
berry, and  chocolate."  Trying  to  be 
sympathetic,  the  diner  said,  "You 
got  laryngitis?"  "No,"  replied  the 
girl,  with  an  efiFort,  "just  vanilla, 
strawberry,   and  chocolate." — Ideas. 
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